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A Memorial to One of the Foremost 
Educators of America 


Among the tributes to the late Charles W. Eliot, the following address, presented to Dr. Eliot 
with many similar statements on his ninetieth birthday, was presented by the Harvard Graduate 


of Education. 


It emphasizes especially the general services of Dr. Eliot to the cause of 


E ion during his forty years (1869-1919) as President of Harvard University. Phi Delta 


Ka 
of Am@Aca.—Henry W. 


“This Faculty congratulates you and begs 
you to accept its heartiest good wishes and 
its high regard, warm with the memory of 
your kindness to its individual members 
and your abiding interest in the fortunes 
of the School. 

“We would express to you first the grati- 
tude we severally feel for your friendhi 
your counsel, your example. We saad 


olmes. 


speak of our trust and our affection, believ- 
ing that you will value the expression of 
these personal attitudes not less than the 
ey of your leadership. 


“This Faculty is privileged to note 
especially the services you have rendered 
to education at large and particularly to 
the public schools of the United States. 
Throughout a period of more than half a 
century these services have been con- 
tinuous, distinguished, and effective. 

“Although we would signalize your in- 
fluence on public education, we are not 
unmindful ul sour leadership in other fields. 
The record of your labors in the public 
interest is a heritage in which all citizens 
may share. You have opened to all men 
the inspiration of a philosophy of life 
wherein you have vevedhia the dignity and 
worth of ordinary occupations and the 
happiness to be found in the performance 
of common duties. Your services to 
Harvard University have placed all Harvard 
— and teachers forever in your debt. 

e join in admiration and respect for your 
fairness, candor, and good faith ; in adminis- 
tration, for the vision and courage of your 
reforms in the teaching of medicine and the 
law and in the curriculum of the College, 
for the skill with which you have developed 
the University to eminence in many fields 
and brought it to high national and inter- 
national standing as an institution. You 
have given inspiration and encouragement 


kes pleasure in reprinting this statement as a memorial to one of the foremost educators 


to uncounted students and teachers. For 
these qualities in office, for these achieve- 
ments, and for the spirit in which you have 
worked, you are endeared to all who serve 
the University or who have received its 
benefits. 

“From the University your influence 
spread to educational institutions every- 
where. In your Inaugural Address you 
announced the princip ‘le of liberty and 
based upon it the lewive system of Harvard 
College. Narrow curricula and restriction 
in the choice of studies thereupon gradually 
gave way in schools and colleges throughout 
the country. This reform, foreseen at the 
beginning of your career, laborious to 
accomplish, far-reaching in its benefits, is 
destined to stand in principle as a perma- 
nent contribution to American education. 
With it you coupled untiring effort to base 
teaching of every grade and kind on accurate 
observation of facts and to make a place in 
education for the training of the senses. 
With freedom you thus combined insistence 
on regard for truth, urging always mean- 
while the highest standards of research, 
of teaching, and of study. In ways, un- 
numbered and beyond tracing, your in- 
fluence worked for good in our schools, 
invigorating, enlarging, and rectifying their 
practice. 

“By virtue of our interest in the schools 
we may voice their general indebtedness to 
you for leadership so fundamental and 
pervasive. And we would also mark the 
obligation under which they rest for leader- 
ship in more specific ways. You have 
urged the granting of more money for the 
public schools. You have urged the value 
of music, of drawing, and of work with the 
hands as important elements in general 
education. You have insisted on the need 
of physical training in the public schools. 
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By your work on the Committee of Ten you 
influenced decisively the development of 
secondary schools in the United States and 
their relation to the colleges. You have 
fostered the adoption of new methods in 
teaching, designed to stimulate interest 
and reveal the values of the subjects studied. 
Asamember of the General Education Board 
you helped to establish its procedures in the 
beneficient administration of a great en- 
dowment. In many papers and addresses 
you have dealt with a wide range of problems 
in education, and with never-failing clarity 
and penetration. Your services to particu- 
lar institutions, groups and_ individuals 
have been inestimable. This Faculty, 
rightly takes a special pride in recording 
albeit but in part, a leadership so notable 
and services so enduring, in the field of its 
own endeavor. 

“The Graduate School of Education is 
itself your debtor. You appointed its first 


leader to his post in this University, at a 
time when the university study of Educa- 
tion and the training of college men and 
women for professional service in the 
schools were generally unwelcome. You 
supported him in his work and favored the 
growth of the Division of Education and 
the establishment of this School. As a 
member of the Overseers Committee for 
the School you have given us invaluable 
advice. In recognition of your services to 
education, the Corporation gave tggehe 
chief endowment of the School your ed 
name. 


“This Faculty greets you, rejoicing to 
record its gratitude and admiration for 
your accomplishments and qualities, rejoic- 
ing in the privilege of your continued 
counsel, renewing its determination to 
make its work worthy of your leadership 
and your example.” 


Some Problems of a Platoon School Principal 


By W. F. Kennedy (XI) 
Director of Platoon Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Three special abilities are needed by the 
one seeking or holding the position of princi- 
pal of a Platoon school. 


First, the principal should well- 
grounded in educational history and prac- 
tice. He should know not only progressive 
methods and practices of the present, but 
he should also have a general knowledge of 
tried and even discarded educational move- 
ments of the past, and know the beginnings 
and foundations of approved practices of 
the present. 

An organizer of educational procedure, 
ignorant of the principles upon which a new 

eparture in teaching is based, is quite apt 
to be uncertain in his evaluation and adop- 
tion of experiments in teaching practice, 
quite likely to call every new entrant into 
the curriculum, or an attempt to vitalize a 
traditional subject, a “‘fad”’ or “‘frill.’’ Such 
a principal is unfitted, either by attitude or 
preparation, to undertake the important 
job of organizing a Platoon program, of 
administering its policies, or alder 
its activities. 

Second, this position demands a principal 
who is able to evaluate the peices needs 
of the community which his school serves. 
This does not imply that his school should 


not be subject to the guidance furnished by 
the rules and regulations laid down by the 
Board of Education, or be freed from the 
course of study outlines organized for city 
or state. Such are guiding objectives, and 
in the large, contain minimum essentials 
and suggestive material and methods of 
procedure. By their very scope, silence, or 
brevity they furnish many opportunities 
for contributing to the enrichment of varied 
practices and skills for meeting the particular 
needs of differing social and economic 
conditions found in many communities. 
Certainly the educational program of a 
school located in a district inhabited largely 
by a foreign population whose particular 
need is language ability and citizenship 
ideals calls - a somewhat different pro- 
cedure than the program of a school serving 
a colored population. 


In the third place the position of principal 
of a progressive Platoon school demands 
that the one who occupies the leadership in 
educational affairs of the community should 
have a definite knowledge of the aim and 
purpose of public education and_ should 
know the chief objectives that should guide 
and control the organization, activities, 
and policies of any worth-while school. 
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I. ProBLEMsS OF ORGANIZATION 


He should organize his program, admin- 
ister the duties of his position, and supervise 
instruction in harmony with such objectives. 


1. Fundamental Subjects: His first and 
immediate objective should be that the 
school program furnish each child with a 
good working ability in the fundamental 
tool subjects of the curriculum. This does 
not mean that these subjects be taught to 
the exclusion of other enriching subjects. 
Indeed, much of the great value of special 
bran@hes comes from the fact that they 
furnish an interesting and valuable field for 
the employment of the fundamental or tool 
subjects, and thereby increase their own 
product. It does mean, however, that a 
school is rated largely by the quality of the 
product obtained in the fundamental sub- 
jects by both school officials and by the 
people of the community. No school can 
afford to lose the approval and support of 
these classes. 


2. Richer Curriculum: As a second guidin 
objective the principal should study a 
work out a program for enriching the 
curriculum that will, 

a. Serve to find the vocational bent and 
talent of his pupils. 

b. Prepare pupils to make good use of the 
worth-while contributions of community 
and society. 

c. Prepare them to make a proper use of 
leisure time. 


3. Children’s Traits: His third objective 
should be that his school shall be organized 
and administered in harmony one child 
nature—that children’s native traits shall 
be the corner stone of his educational 
program. This means that a six, or ten, or 
fourteen-year-old boy will be educationally 
served in harmony with the inherent 
characteristics of each age. This means 
that the same educational food, in terms of 
quantity and kind, be not necessarily meted 
out to each pupil irrespective of age and 
development. This implies that the princi- 
pal should study and know children, and 
that the child be the center and circumfer- 
ence of all his educational endeavor. 


4. Health Program: In the fourth place 
the principal ot a Platoon school should 
organize his program so that the health of 
each child and group of children may be as 
efficient as possible. The physical vigor of 
children is their chief asset in the economy 
of school, home, or in their preparation for 


future service. It is fundamental in their 
ability to accomplish the work of the sub- 
jects of the curriculum in contributing to 
the welfare and happiness of home life, and 
in their preparation for assuming the obli- 
a8 of citizenship. Therefore, the 
ealth program should be made the chief 
cornerstone of any worth-while school. 


5. Social Values: Fifth, an administrator 
of a Platoon school program must provide 
that activities and policies for his school 
furnish a social atmosphere conducive to 
social behavior that will prepare pupils to 
become worthy members of society. To 
this end he must prevent the members of 
his teaching staff from acting the part of a 
police or detective force. He must encour- 
age such practices that make for desirable 
habit formation. He must see that freedom 
and opportunity granted pupils is balanced 
with attitudes of self-control and responsi- 
bility. 

6. Democratic Ideals: Sixth, a head of a 
Platoon school must provide that the 
principles that lie at the foundation of our 
national life occupy a prominent place in 
the program of his school. His ever- 
conscious question should be as he moves 
about his school in his adminstrative and 
“Are my pupils ac- 
quiring attitudes of good conduct, concep- 
tions of liberty guided by law, character- 
istics of worthy school citizenship—all of 
which furnish the foundations of true 
democratic life?” He should provide for 
the inception of such ideals on the play- 
grounds, in the halls, auditorium, and in 
every class room. 

7. Habits of Service: He should take as his 
seventh objective the need of training pupils 
to render service now in order that they will 
acquire the habit of giving willing service 
throughout life. This great altruistic prin- 
ciple is easy and delightful for children to 
practice. Pupils will do for teachers and 
the group what they will not take the trouble 
to do for themselves. Moreover, children 
learn best this way, and the efficient 
principal and teacher are able to have 

upils accomplish even the most difficult 
intellectual tasks by using this method. 


8. Controlling Attitudes of Teachers. The 
eighth objective strikes so deep at much of 
the prevalent attitudes manifested by those 
working for child welfare and development 
that we consider an opposite practice well 
worth the definite consideration of a pro- 
gressive school man. 
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Someone has said, “Your actions cry out 
so loud that I can’t hear what you say.” 
The little jealousies, bickerings, and fault 
finding often existing between teachers, the 
unsocial attitude, the fault-finding inclina- 
tion of a principal, the tendency to color 
situations, disguise devices, and misrepre- 
sent conditions—all breathe forth an at- 
mosphere poisonous to the unfolding per- 
sonality and character development of 
children. On the other hand, all relations 
between the co-worker of a school, both 
professional and social, should furnish 
desirable object lessons in kindness, con- 
sideration, sympathy, and courtesy for 
observing children. Such object lessons 
are often the most vital in the educational 
development of children, and it is the 
principal’s business to make constant pro- 
vision for them. 


9. School Life Pleasant: The ninth ob- 
jective of a principal is that the school life 
and the school experiences of his pupils be 
as pleasant as possible. The real happiness 
of a child is a great objective in itself. The 
educational processes that are most pleas- 
urable are most valuable. These make the 
deepest impressions, are longest remembered, 
and bring best results. 

10. Character Development: There is no 
doubt but that the chief purpose of educa- 
tion and the greatest objective of a principal 
should be the development of fine character 
in the pupils of the school. Therefore, all 
teaching processes, school atmosphere, meth- 
ods of control and discipline, attitudes and 
social relations of all engaged in school 
activities should be organized and super- 
vised in harmony with this great objective. 


Without entering into a discussion as to 
whether the direct or indirect approach to 
character development is the better, it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to sa 
that a sane and efficient method is throug 
the silent influence of the fine personalit 
of principal and teachers and through Saale 
instruction in all branches in order that real 
appreciation, self-control, self-respect, loy- 
alty, and reverence for those who have 

iven great service to humanity may be 
instilled and built into definite habits. 


Children reflect the attitudes and atmos- 
phere exuded by those with whom they 
mingle from day to day. The genial at- 
mosphere of the school, the sympathetic 
understanding of teachers, occupations that 
bring out natural and agreeable activities— 
these are the materials that make up the 


warp and woof of character formation, and 
these are the conditions that each principal 
should strive to bring into his school. 


II. PRoBLEMs oF ADMINISTRATION 


As an administrator of a Platoon school 
the principal needs a higher degree of 
ability than one who falls a to a tradi- 
tional or class-room unit school. In the 
first case conditions change, groups move, 
teachers as well as pupils are socialized. 
In the other case processes and conditions 
become set, and isolated group and teachers, 
not mingling with other groups and teachers 
do not lend themselves to the richer develop- 
ment of social attitudes. 

A richer curriculum, a new practice and a 
freedom of action and movement demands 
a clarity of vision, a need of hearty co-opera- 
tion, and an open mindedness on the part 
of his co-workers that tests the powers of 
the strongest principal. 

While he must check against tardiness 
and absence, yet his great concern will be 
to increase the holding power of his school 
so that pupils will not want to be either 
absent or tardy. 

He will endeavor to increase the holding 
power of his school so that when pupils 
reach the permissive age or grade for leavin 
school they will still continue to atten 
school. 

Of course, all necessary reports must be 
kept and sent to the central office, but 
instead of this duty occupying the major 
portion of his time, the Platoon principal 
will be found mingling with teachers and 
pupils, finding by direct contact difficult 
situations and causes of the misunderstand- 
ing of the motives of teachers and pupils. 
By this means, he will be able to decrease 
his formal administrative duties and thus 
reserve more time for other important 
matters. 

As an adminstrator the Platoon school 
principal should endeavor, by every means 
possible, to build up a desirable school 
spirit. This can best done by organizin 
a program; securing such activities an 
achievements that will make every boy and 
girl be proud to call this school their school. 


He will train his pupils to render every 
service possible, to defend the school’s good 
name, and to work for its success. Every 
pupil should be made to feel that his school 
is the best in city or state. Loyalty to 
home, church, and school is fundamental 
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in character building, and for this character- 
istic every principal should strive. 

The enriched curriculum and_ varied 
program of a platoon school make it not 
only possible, but comparatively easy to 
secure community confidence in, and sup- 
port for the policies and activities carried 
on in the school. Children talk and live 
school in their homes. Parents become 
curious, actively interested and begin to 
visit the activities. The auditorium periods, 
health and safety programs, chorus demon- 
strations, and other fine projects furnish 
excellent opportunities for entertaining the 

arents “id friends of the pupils. This 
eads to an intelligent understanding on the 
part of the people of the community of what 
service the school is rendering. This gives 
the principal his opportunity to mould 
public opinion, to direct community inter- 
ests, and also to educate the folks at home, 
as well as their children in school. This is 
not a fine-spun and untried theory, or the 
vision of a deluded schoolmaster. An 
experience of more than ten years in Pitts- 
burgh has proven that the patrons of 
platoon schools are vitally interested in 
their school, patronize paid as well as free 
entertainments in a wholehearted fashion, 
and contribute by means of individual and 
group gifts for enriching the school life of 
their children. 


III. PRoBLEMS 


In his capacity as supervisor of a platoon 
school the principal meets his most difficult 
job and his greatest opportunity. : 

It is impessible to supervise instruction 
from an office chair. The principal must 
be out in the field of activity working with 
his teachers. He must show that he is an 
able instructor in order that he may help 
teachers, that he may gain the confidence 
and appreciation of both teachers and 

upils, and that he may make the chief 
cel of the school, the instruction of 
children, to function effectively. 


This does not mean that he must possess 
an ability in art, or music, etc., superior or 
even equal to that of the teachers conduct- 
ing the special branches. It does mean, 
however, that he must be a superior teacher 
in some branches, particularly the funda- 
mentals, and that he have the ability to 
suggest measures for surmounting intellec- 
tual difficulties, even to the extent of taking 
charge of the class and demonstrating his 
suggested procedure. 


It definitely means that he must have an 
appreciation of the comparative values of 
all activities, that he must have a clear 
understanding of the scope and purpose of 
each department, and that he must secure 
a proper balance of correlation and unifica- 
tion in all the activities of his school. 

It should be the concern of a platoon 
principal that his pupils be taught how to 
study. His activities along this line will be 
confined largely to those subjects included 
in the academic field. 

Most of the special subjects, by their very 
nature, lend themselves readily to directed 
study and project development, and are 
thus generally taught. 

Without a definite program, and proced- 
ure on the part of the principal lengthening 
the school day for the purpose of lessenin 
home study results inevitably in Seedaae 
recitation periods, longer lesson assign- 
ments, and more home study. 

It is the business of the principal, by 
means of concrete suggestions, by securing 
specialists to instruct the teachers, or, best 
of all, by demonstrating such study periods 
himself in various rooms and mt Pe to 

rovide the necessary training to the mem- 
ve of his teaching staff. 

To this end he must be a close student of 

rogressive teaching methods in order that 
” may have the power to guide his teachers. 

The platoon principal must so conduct 
his supervision that he will always be 
welcomed by teachers and pupils as a 
helper and a friend. 

Perhaps the biggest contribution will 
often consist in being a silent and apprecia- 
tive listener, and at times, taking part in 
discussion or activity as one of the group. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Do 
all your platoon schools in Pittsburgh 
function effectively on this plan?” 

The answer is that all platoon schools are 
not on the same level of contributin 
ability, because no school can rise muc 
higher than the level of the vision, ideals, 
and objectives held by its principal. From 
an intimate acquaintance with fifty-six 
platoon schools in our city we can truthfully 
say that every one of these schools is fur- 
nishing richer opportunities to its pupils, is 
giving them better instructions in all sub- 
yects—in short, is a better school than it 
was under its former type of organization. 

The platoon plan puts both principal and 
teachers on their tiptoes in their eagerness 
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to lift school values. This eagerness leads 
to enthusiasm, and to a constant widening 
of their educational horizon. 

Shall all schools, then, be platoonized? 
Decidedly No, for several reasons. In the 
first place it is extremely difficult, and there- 
fore, not advisable to attempt to institute 
the plan when there are less than six groups 
or units. In Pittsburgh there are several 
schools of six groups above the kindergarten 
that are doing very effective work, but this 
seems to be Shoat the lower limit for effect- 
ive organization. 

In the second place, some principals do 
not possess the characteristics necessary 
to successful platoon operation. 

A noted University teacher was once 
asked by a member of his class, ““What is 
the matter with our schools?” In_ his 
characteristically epigrammatical manner, 
he replied, ‘Dead at the top—dead at the 
top.” 

A teacher in an elementary school, now 
a member of a University faculty, told us 
years ago that if she wished to socialize the 
teaching method, or clear up an intellectual 
difficulty by projectizing the problem she 
was compelled to wait till her principal was 
absent from the building. 

It is unwise to allow heads of schools who 
are intellectually slumbering, or who think 
the methods and educational activities of 
former days were better than those of today 
to attempt a reorganization of their schools. 
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The time is rapidly coming when those 
who desire to be principals in a_ public 
school system cannot afford to postpone 
their study of the platoon school organiva- 
tion. With this training these principals 
will then be prepared to respond to a chal- 
lenge to Bes Faas v the conduct of an already 
organized platoon school or to plan an 
organization. 

uch preparation on the part of princi- 
pals will not only meet their own personal 
demands for self-improvement, but will also 
meet the administrative demands when 
promotions are to be made, new platoon 
schools organized, and transfers from school 
to school instituted. 

Opportunities for enriching children’s 
school experiences must not be sacrificed 
because of selfish interests and traditional 
principles of either principals or teachers. 

On the other hand if a principal has an 
ability to think through the problems of 
organization to meet the educational needs 
of children; if he has the power to adjust 
himself to new procedure, new demands, 
and changing situations; if he be mentally 
alive; and maintain a questioning attitude 


‘in relation to all the activities and policies 


of the school, then although ¢he preblems 
involved are difficult he wiiji attack them 
with enthusiasm and will rejoice because he 
has opportunity to contribute real service 
that challenges his educational outlook and 
his intellectual ability. 


Theses Toward Higher Degrees 


The following is a continuation of the list of theses which was published in the August 


number of the Put DeLtta Kappan, beginning on page two. 


These are the theses written at 


Teachers College during the year 1925-1926. Theses written by individuals who are nct members 
of Phi Delta Kappa are included under the heading of ‘‘Other Theses.” 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Columbia University 
Beta Chapter 


Lester W. Bartiett, Ph.D. “State 
Control of Private Incorporated Institu- 
tions of Higher Education.” 


ANDREW Witson Brown, Ph.D. ‘The 


Unevenness of the Abilities of Dull and of 
Bright Children.” 

FREDERICK Ear_e Emmons, Ph.D. “City 
School Attendance Service.” 

Cuar.es W. Fintey, Ph.D. “Biology in 

Schools and the Training of 
eachers.” 


Secondar 
Biology 


LeonarD Butss Jos, Ph.D. “Business 
Management of Institutional Home for 
Children.” 

Hans CurisTIAN Ph.D. “The 
Work of Boards of Education and How It 
Should Be Done.” 

Jacos SaMuEL Or.Eans, Ph.D. “A Study 
of the Nature of Difficulty.” 

Pryor, Ph.D. “Graded 
Units in Student-Teaching.” 

Epwin H. Reeper, Ph.D. “A Method 
of Directing Children’s Study of Geography.” 

WarrREN Titton, Ph.D. “The Relation 
Between Association and the Higher Mental 
Processes.” 


GeorcE Ransom Twiss, Ph.D. “Science 
and Education in China. A Survey of the 
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Present Status and a Program for Progres- 
sive Improvement.” 
CHARLES WeEIDEMANN, Ph.D. “How to 
Construct the True-False Examination.” 
Burton P. Fowrer, M.A. “Educative 
Enterprises in School and Classroom.” 


Theses Accepted; Degree to be Granted 

on Publication 
AvBert S. BLaNKENsHIP, Ph.D. 
Accessibility of Rural School Houses in 


Texas.” 
Davip K. Brace, Ph.D. “A Scale of 
Motor Ability Tests.” 


Rosert Paris CARROLL, Ph.D. “A 
Study in Comprehension in Reading with 
Special Reference to the Interpretation of 


Directions.” 
Ciype M. Hint, Ph.D. “A Decade of 
“The 


Progress in Teacher Training,” 

STERLING A. Leonarp, Ph.D. 
Doctrine of Correctness in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

Lynn Banxs McMutten, Ph.D. “The 
Service Load in Teacher Training Institu- 
tions of the United States.” 

Vernon L. Mancun, Ph.D. “The 
Evolution of State Normal School Adminis- 
tration in Massachusetts, with Special 
Reference to the Period from 1825 to 1909.” 

Francis M. Quance, Ph.D. “Part Time 
Types of Elementary Schools in New York 
City; A Comparative Study of Pupil 
Achievement.” 


FraNK SHaw, Ph.D. “State 
School Reports.” 
James Monroe Smitu, Ph.D. “The 


Training of High School Teachers in 
Louisiana.” 
Rospert Burns Taytor, Ph.D. “Princi- 
ples of School Supply Management.” 
MatTHew H. Wana Ph.D. “Valid 
Diagnosis in High School Composition.” 


Other Theses 

Ph.D. “Some Difficulties in Elementary 
School History.” 
~ Ph.D. “Co-ordination of the State Insti- 
tutions for Higher Education in Oklahoma.” 

Ph.D. “Educational Attitudes and Poli- 
cies of Organized Labor in the United 
States.” 

Ph.D. ‘“‘Scheubel as An Algebraist.”’ 

Ph.D. “Records and Reports for Small 
School Systems.” 

Ph.D. “The Philosophy of Helvetius, 
with Special Emphasis on the Educational 
Implications of Sensationalism.” 

h.D. “Children’s Thinking: A Study 
of the Thinking Done by a Group of Grade 
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Children When Encouraged to Ask Ques- 
tions About United States History.” 

Ph.D. “A Comparative Study of Different 
Methods Used in Teaching Bisiantrs to 
Write.” 

Ph.D. “Effects of Age and Experience on 
Tests of Intelligence.” 

Ph.D. “Job Analysis and Curriculum 
Construction in the Metal Trades In- 
dustry.” 

Ph.D. “Tests of Literary Vocabulary for 
Teachers of English.” 

Ph.D. “The Supervision of Student- 
Teachers in Religious Education.” 

Ph.D. “Health Problem Sources.”’ 

Ph.D. “The Technique of Estimating 
School Equipment Costs.” 

Ph.D. Psycholo 
Hygiene of the Over-Weight Child. 

Ph.D. “Student’s Use in Leisure Time 
of Activities Learned in Physical Education 
in State Teachers College.’ 

Ph.D. “The Social- 
of Vocabulary.” 

Ph.D. ‘The Business Adminstration of a 
City School System.” 

Ph.D. “Subject Matter in Health Educa- 
tion: An Analysis and Evaluation of the 
Contents of Some Courses of Study and 
Textbooks Dealing with Health, and Sug- 
gestions for Using Such an Analysis.” 

Ph.D. “The Effect of Time Upon Varia- 
bility.” 

Ph.D. “The Development of Concepts 
of Physics in High School Children.” 

Ph.D. “Social Beliefs and Attitudes of 
American Educators.” 

Ph.D. “The Organization of the Required 
Physical Education for Women in State 
Universities.” 

Ph.D. “The Development of Professional 
Programs in Education in Six Selected 
Universities of the United States.”’ 

_ Ph.D. “A Study of the Nature of Instruc- 
tion.” 

Ph.D. “The History and Significance of 
Certain Standard Problems in Algebra.” 

Ph.D. “Physiological Foundations of 
Behavior in Relation to Certain Problems 
in the Philsophy of Education.” 


y and 


tthical Significance 


sychology and Pedagogy of Spelling.” 
M.A. “High School Marks Psy- 


chological Tests in Power of Predicting 
College Success.” 

M.A. “A Preliminary Personal Study of 
Y.M.C.A. Secretaries: An Appraisal of the 
Personal History Record.” 
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M.A. “The Preparation of High School 
Graduates of Minneapolis and St. Paul for 
College Entrance.” 

P M.A. “Ten Intellectually Gifted Chil- 
ren. 

M.A. “The Teaching of the Theory of 
Musical Composition in Secondary Schools.” 

M.A. “A Survey of Recreation in Rela- 
tion to Living Conditions in Perrysburg, 
Ohio.” 

M.A. “Guidance for Teachers in Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges.” 

M.A. “An Experiment in Supervision.” 


M.A. “The Teaching of the Social 
Studies.” 

M.A. “Some Problems in the Teaching 
of History.” 


M.A. “Progress of University Professors 
Through the Ranks.” 

M.A. “Primitive Motivation of the 
Dance.” ; 

M.A. “Course of Study in Junior and 
Senior High School English for St. Cloud 
Schools.” 

M.A. “A Mathematics Club.” 

M.A. “Industrial Survey of Norfolk, Va., 
for Purpose of Reorganizing the Vocational 
School.” 

M.A. “Greek Letter Organizations. Their 
Housing and Financing.” 

M.A. “A Comparative Study of Intelli- 

nce Quotients, Teachers’ Marks and 
cores on a Ninth-Grade Algebra Test.” 

M.A. “Professional Attitudes for Teachers 
Toward the Profession, Their Associates 
and Their Patrons.” 

M.A. “Some Suggested Chapters for a 
Course of Study in Art for the Junior and 
Senior High Schools of Missouri.” 

M.A. “Improvement in Intelligence Quo- 
tient of Young Children After Leaving an 
Institution.” 

M.A. “A Study of the Possibilities of 
Selection, Elimination and Guidance in 
First Grade.” 

M.A. “A Study of German Beginner’s 
Books Published in the United States 
Between the Years 1860 and 1900.” 

M.A. “Color in Painting.” 

M.A. “A Course of Study in Composition 
for the Primary Grades.” 

M.A. “A General Course in House 
Economics for a Liberal Arts College in a 
State University.” 

M.A. “What Is Regional Geography?” 

M. A. “The Development of a Piece of 
Ward Teaching.” 

M.A. “A Study of Evangelistic Mission- 
ary Methods in the Belgian Congo in the 


on of Some Modern Tendencies in 
Religious Education.” 

M.A. “A Critical Analysis of the Readers 
Prepared for Use in the First Year of the 
Classes in French and Spanish in the Public 
High Schools of the City of New York.” 

.A. “A Study of the Need For and the 
Possibilities of Imparting Wholesome Sex 
Instruction to the Girls in Continuation 
Schools.” 

M.A. “Qualitative and Quantitative 
Standards of Attainment in Reading.” 

M.A. “A Study of Spelling Abilities of 
Commercial High School Students.” 

M.A. “Health Knowledge and Health 
Habits.” 

M.A. “A Survey of Chinese Educational 
System in the 

M.A. “A Study of the English Achieve- 
ment of North Carolina High School 
Students in 1923-24.” 

M.A. “Junior Organizations, Principles, 
and Results.” 

M.A. “The Early Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in Kentucky.” 

M.A. “On the of Manuscript 
Writing.” (Book.) 

M.S. “Selection of Subject Matter for 
Teaching Nutrition in the Fifth Grade.” 

M.S. “A Graded Series of Nutrition 
Lessons for the Elementary Schools.” 

M.S. ‘Sublingual Temperature in Chil- 
dren from six to sixteen years under Basal 
Metabolism Conditions.” 

M.S. “A Study of the Pulse and Respira- 
tion Rates of Children Under Basal Meta- 
bolism Conditions.” 

M.S. “A Study of the Normal Vital 
Capacity of Children Under Basal Meta- 
bolism Conditions and Its Relation to 
Weight, Standing Height, Sitting Height, 
and Surface Area.” 

M.S. “A Study of the Amount of the 
Antiscorbutic Factor in Raw and Cooked 
Carrot.” 

The name of the author of any of the above 
“Other Theses” will be supplied by the Editor 
on request. 


Any member of the fraternity who finds 
himself in Cleveland at any time should not 
fail to take advantage of the opportunity 
to visit the National office. The National 
Secretary will be found at the Board of 
Education Building during the day and 
will be glad to meet members passing 
through the city and to make it possible for 
them to visit x fraternity’s headquarters. 
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AN INITIATION THESIS 


An Initiation Thesis 


Current Challenges to Individual Instruction 
Stephen DeWitt Stephens (Iota) 


American education is a creature of fads. 
Its beginnings and its growth are the 
results of a series of movements riding on 
the waves of popular enthusiasms; from the 
time when an energetic minority induced 
the Great and General Court of Massa- 
chusetts to enact for the passively interested 
or antagonistic colonists the laws of 1642 
and 1647 embodying the fads of universal 
education and state responsibility, down to 
this very evening when, somewhere in 
America, some pa le board is just now 
calling for a vote and adopting an educa- 
tional innovation which has won approval 
only because of the abundant enthusiasm 
of certain members of the board, or of a 
group of townsfolk who made the innova- 
tion their hobby, and not because the plan 
itself has vindicated its right to adoption. 
Thus has the country been swept by the 
ideas of public and universal education, of 
the democratic academy and later the 
democratic public high school, of the 
monitorial system and the Fellenberg move- 
ment, of the elective system, of shop work 
and domestic science, of the many recent 
novelties in method and content which, 
because of their recency, it might be 
unkind to name here so flippantly, each, at 
least until the development of test tech- 
nique in very recent years, getting itself 
adopted for scarcely any better reason than 
does the latest style of necktie—or trouser 


rhe tests, of course, came, and the inno- 
vations stood or fell in a degree somewhat 
related to their ability to stand the test of 
use. All of them left valuable residues in 
the form of educational axioms, principles, 
and methods, and in so far as they did so, 
they were perhaps worth the effort of the 
trial. Most of the trials, however, entailed 
much waste of time, money, and human 
material, and as the principles of engineer- 
ing in human affairs have gained ground, 
the demand has been more and more insist- 
ent that educational changes be the result 
of careful calculation and scientific experi- 
ment, and that the details be considered in 
all their aspects before the plans be thought 
ready for general adoption. 

It is this sort of challenge, then, that is 
being presented to the advocates of indi- 


vidual instruction, some of whom would 
take school systems by storm and by the 
tricks of a spellbinder rather than by a calm 
presentation of the demonstrable facts. 
And it is best for the protection of the 
individual instruction idea, as well as edu- 
cation in general, that experiments be lon 

leone rather than impetuous. Schoo 
systems are wasting money and pupil time, 
and teachers are turning in disgust al the 
individual instruction ideal because of 
ill-planned experiments. One cannot help 
thinking sometimes, of the boy who went 
back home after his third day in a law 
school, and who, upon being asked what he 
thought of the legal profession, replied in 
disgust, ‘ ‘It’s no good. I’m sorry I ever 
learned it.’ 

“Every new movement in education,” 
says Inglis, “if it is to succeed at all, must 
pass through two critical stages of develop- 
ment before it can find its proper place. The 
first stage is that in which the new move- 
ment struggles for recognition by educators 
and by a public. “The second stage is 
that in which approval has been won, but 
actual practice is incomplete, and_ the 
character of status of the new movement is 
still to be established. The success or 
failure of the movement may be determined 
at either of these stages.” Individual 
instruction has apparently passed the first 
of the stages mentioned by oer an Inglis, 
and has won approval in principle, though 
the approval is accompanied by a great deal 
of skepticism as to practice. There remains 
the dangerous passage through the second 
part of the journey. In establishing the 
individual methods, then, as an educational 
force in fact as well as in theory, what must 
the proponent of the various named and 
unnamed schemes show and do? A few 
things seem plain, and this paper will 
present them briefly. 

What, first, is the exact place of indi- 
vidual instruction in present-day education? 
Is it to be the technique of all the subject 
matter taught? If it is not so inclusive, 
what is to be the line of cleavage between 
material fitted to individual instruction 
and material not so fitted? Are we to decide 
that arithmetic is unsocial and hence suited 
to individual teaching, while the study of 
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civics is social and must not be individual- 
ized? Must we individualize subjects as 
a whole, or may we apply the method to a 
bit here and a bit there? Does individu- 
alization favor any particular educational 
programs, or does it stand independent of 
programs, applicable alike to the lesson 
plan or the project method or any phil- 
osophy of education for future or present 
living? Answers in plenty may be found 
for these questions, but nothing suggesting 
an agreement of answers. No experiment, 
however ambitious, is likely to give a 
decision of those matters; the slow accumu- 
lation of analyzed experience will eventually 
furnish a usable and satisfactory solution. 

Another factor to be considered is that of 
cost. Most of the experiments are being 
conducted in such fashion that the cost is 
not scrutinized closely. In the many cases 
which involve only a few classes, the added 
pupil costs, if any, have been relatively 
small and interest in the experiment has 
kept the financial elements from _ bein 
considered. Most of the experiments with 
whole school systems are too recent for cost 
differences, if any, to be obvious, while the 
experiments of longer standing have fre- 
quently been made where the adminis- 
trators were favored in a financial way. 
Perhaps the most important factor, how- 
ever, has been the difficulty of cost analysis 
in this field. Our usual measures in terms 
of pupils and recitation hours, with retard- 
ation figured in semester or year units, 
break down when we face a teaching situa- 
tion in which the teacher is a consulting 
expert, each pupil is working out his course 
at his own rate and in his own manner, and 
failure, with repetition of a subject, does 
not exist. When, and if ever, we get a unit, 
or units, of the various function, not only 
in getting the pupils to pass, but in teaching 
according to cher needs and abilities those 
who may never pass, then we may measure 
the cost of individual methods and com- 
pare them with the costs, similarly meas- 
ured, of our usual methods. At present 
such an index of achievement seems far 
distant. In the meantime, a report of costs 
before and after individualization, a com- 
parison of the cost of usual and individual 
schools of similar communities, a study of 
costs in terms of the yearly pupil product 
under class and individual instruction—all 
these will at least point the way to an 
understanding of the problem. 

Let us come to a more tangible element— 
the lesson. Most of the plans depend for 
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the assignment of work upon a lesson sheet 
distributed among the pupils or posted in 
the room. Most writers who have occasion 
to mention the matter at all declare willingly 
that the lesson is the most important factor 
in the entire scheme, and with this remark 
they dismiss it. A study of available lesson 
sheets shows the beginnings of a theory cf 
the lesson in those prepared by a few 
successful experimenters; it shows also a 
sad lack of any theory on the part of many 
others. If, as seems a danger the individual 
technique merely fixes in written form the 
old oral recitation of facts read in a book, 
then individual instruction is scarcely an 
element of educational progress. If, 
ever, it can lead the pupil, at his own rate, 
along thought paths which compare with 
those along which the best teachers lead 
the limited number in their classes who are 
able to follow, then there is hope. To do 
this task, the maker of the lesson must have 
a store of methods by which to lead the 
student, through the medium of the lesson 
sheet, on to the desired goal; he must also 
have the ability to create new methods, and 
this involves a theory of the individual 
instruction lesson. o save pupil time 
from being spent in helpless wondering, to 
save teacher time from being used for un- 
necessary explanations, and to save the 
whole education involved by insuring its 
effectiveness, there must be the develop- 
ment of a philosophic understanding of the 
assignment. 

Accompanying the work of the lesson 
sheet there is in most systems, the confer- 
ence between teacher and pupil. To be 
successful it must be long enough so that 
the pupil can find out enough to be able to 
proceed confidently with his work, and 
short enough so that the other pupils are 
not neglected. The nature of the lesson 
obviously determines in part the nature of 
the rec: Are necessary, and so the task 
stands as one of determination of the 
essentials of learning, not merely of fact, in 
the subject concerned, and the pointing of 
the lesson and conference toward these 
essentials. If such pointing is found 
practicable, individual instruction will have 
gained another element of strength. 

And finally, there must be an application 
of educational science to the problems of 
individual instruction, for diagnosis and 
promotion of pupils and for the evaluation 
of the results as a whole. The teacher or 
supervisor of individual instruction will 
find, slowly, that certain elements in the 
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ascertainable facts regarding his pupils are 
helpful to him as he cares for the pupils’ 
individual needs; he will find, also, that 
certain other elements, considered im- 
portant in relation to his old methods, are 
of relatively little help in his new problem. 
Likewise, by closely watched experiments 
such as are already going on, the justice 
and efficiency of the standard test basis for 
promotion will be decided, in so far as any 
such matters are conclusively decided, and 
the teacher and supervisor will be able to 
walk with a surer step. 

No one, now, can say surely how these 
questions will be answered, though many 
unfortunately, seem anxious to try to say. 
If individual instruction cannot face the 
problems these questions, and others, pres- 
ent, then its permanent effect on education 
will be slight. If it can do so, then perhaps 
the individual methods can take their 
place, not as the way of teaching, but as 
one of the ways, and the sisusadd super- 
visor and teacher can diagnose the situation 
at hand and use this technique in those 
places and under those circumstances which 
seem to warrant such use. 


Beta Alumnus Chapter 


The statement was prepared by a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis alumni group for pub- 
lication in an earlier number of the Phi 
Delta Kappan but space would not permit 
its earlier use. We urge that other alumni 
chapters send brief sketches telling about 
their activities. 

The membership of this chapter includes 
the city of St. Cadi and its immediate 
surroundings. During the year 1925-1926 
there were 39 persons on the roll. These 
persons hold the following positions: Princi- 

al, Elementary School (15); Educational 
owed (6); College Teachers (5); High 
School Teachers (3); City Superintendents 
(3); Supervisors (2); College Head, Junior 
High School Principal, Psychiatric Worker, 
Private School Head (one each). The 
home chapters which these persons repre- 
sent are as follows: Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
Epsilon, Zeta, Theta, ad Pi, and Alpha 
Kappa. Meetings are held on the third 
Saturday of each month at 6:30 p.m. The 
first hour is a social one—around the festive 
board. The rest of the evening is spent 
upon professional problems. During the 
last few years the chapter has worked upon 
the following problems: Phonetic Spelling 
Scale, Geography Scale, Study of Retarda- 
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tion of Pupils, Degree of Attention of Pupils 
as an Index of Teacher Ability, A Differ- 
entiated Course of Study for A, B, and C 
Pupils in Social Science. From this it will 
be seen that all of the problems are of a 
research character. During the present 
year the chapter deviated from research 
and spent the time in hearing and discussing 
reviews of the latest education books. The 
year also contained two daylight meetings. 
One was held in November—a potato roast 
at the country home of one of its members. 
The other is the annual picnic held in the 
country in May under the influence of 
Mother Nature. The families were in- 
cluded on these two occasions. Another 
outstanding event of the year was the 
annual dinner held in connection with the 
meetings of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. This is sponsored by Beta 
Alumnus every alternate year. The Kansas 
City chapter takes care of it other years. 


Subjective Versus Objective 
Judgments 


The following editorial by Grover H. 
Alderman (Xi), Dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh, 
appears in a recent number of the Journal 
published by that institution. 

That subjective judgment is an unreliable 
criterion for evaluation of teaching efficiency 
is evidenced by the following illustrations. 
Several days ago a superintendent of 
schools came to thank me for a frank letter 
which I had written him. “It is precisely 
the kind of letter that a superintendent 
likes to receive when he asks for an opinion 
concerning a teacher,” he said. Next 
morning’s mail brought a letter from 
another school executive, stating that a 
certain teacher, highly recommended by 
our office, had proved mediocre. These 
two incidents, occurring almost simul- 
taneously, interested me to the extent that 
I looked up the credentials of the teachers 
in question. Both had made creditable 
records in academic and professional work; 
both had received excellent recommenda- 
tions from their instructors; both were 
ossessed of pleasing personalities. Why 
fad one been successful and the other a 


failure? Had their abilities been equal as 


students and unequal as teachers? After a 
brief experience had one lost her interest 
and enthusiasm, and had the other found 
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her niche in the world; or, had the superin- 
tendent’s judgment been unreliable in both 
cases? 

Is it not likely that subjective judgment 
was responsible for the apparent discrep- 
ancy? In the first place, we have no proof 
that the judgments rendered by the in- 
structors were based upon reliable objective 
data. It may have been that the two 
teachers were not of equal ability when they 
left the university. Again, is it not possible 
that the teacher who was rated a failure by 
one superintendent, might have been a 
success in the judgment of another? Before 
drawing his conclusions, did each superin- 
tendent secure the judgment of other 
teachers, of students, and of parents? At 
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the beginning and end of the semester were 
the classes of each subjected to an objective 
test to determine whether or not a certain 
goal had been achieved? Were the pupils 
tactfully questioned to ascertain the Z ree 
of enthusiasm inspired in them by = de. 
respective teachers? 

t is dangerous, indeed, to label a teacher 
a success or a failure when one’s decision 
is based only upon subjective evidence. 
Would it not be wiser to withhold such a 
decision until more objective evidence is 
collected? Before passing final judgment 
upon the professional success of a teacher, 
would it not be well to consider only such 
evidence as would bé accepted by a jury 
interested solely in the welfare of children? 


Research Problems Proposed 


The following problems conclude the list which was started in the October issue of this 
magazine. The entire list includes proposed problems under three heads: administrative, peda- 


gogical, and professional. 
last issue. 


The first two lists and a part of the third were published in the 


The name and chapter of the contributor is given in order that communication between 
brothers of like interest may be facilitated. Space limitations make it impossible to include 
addresses, but the editor will be glad to forward any first-class mail sent in his care, or will be 


glad to answer inquiries. 


Professional Problems 


VERNON SaANnpDERS (Zeta), “The Profes- 
sional Status of the High School Athletic 
Coach” and “The Relation of Commercial 
Teachers’ Agencies to Education as a 
Profession.” 

Smitu (Zeta), “How to Make 
Teaching More Attractive to the More 
Capable People.”’ 

L. O. Taytor (Zeta), “What Is the 
Proper Ratio of Time in College Spent on 
Academic and Professional Subjects for 
Students Who Are Preparing for Secondary 
School Teaching?” and “Desirable Reorgan- 
ization of College Major and Minor Scheme 
So That College Students May Be Trained 
in College for the Subjects They Will Teach 
in the High School.” 

Tuompson (Zeta), “We are work- 
ing out a four-year elementary curriculum 
leading to a degree. Can something not be 
done to place teaching in the elementary 
school on the same level, so far as prestige 
and salary are concerned, as that in the 
high school? Constantly our best prospec- 
tive elementary teachers are going into the 
secondary field because it means a promo- 
tion both in prestige and salary.” 

Frep (Zeta), “The Develop- 
ment of a Supervisory Technique Which 


Puts Emphasis on How to Proceed Rather 
Than on How Not to Proceed” and “A 
Definite Program to Keep Teachers of 
Some Experience from Moving in a Circle.” 

Everett Watters (Zeta), ‘Course of 
Study for Four-Year High School in Teacher 
Training School.” 

R. H. WetTHerRBEE (Zeta), ‘Evaluation 
ct Types of Supervisory Technique.” 

ELMER Witps (Zeta), “The Holding of 
the Higher Types of Teachers in Class 
Room Work Instead of Having Them Go 
Over Into Administrative and _ Special 
Work” and “A Real Professional Curricu- 
lum for the Third and Fourth Years of the 
Degree Course in Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions.” 

Cart BirKeLo (Eta), “There is much 
need of research in the field of the teacher 
training curriculum and also in the matter 
of standardizing the salaries, equipments 
and training of instructors in teacher train- 
ing institutions.” 

INGoLF Friswo.p (Eta), “The Desirability 
and Feasibility of Employing the Apprentice 
System in Training Prospective School Su- 

erintendents”’ and “‘Means and Methods for 
eveloping a Professional Attitude Among 
Teachers in Trainingin the Field.” 
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Atvin (Eta), “Frequency 
with Which Those Who Do Best Work in 
High School and College Become Successful 
Individuals as Compared with Those Who 
Have ‘Worked Themselves Up’ Without 
the Above Specific Training.” 

HERBERT SorRENSON (Eta), “Factors 
Which Make Professional Advancement 
Possible.” 

Lestie ZeELeNy (Eta), “Scientific Data 
to Show That Other Things Being Equal 
the Ph.D. Degree Makes One a Better 
Teacher.” 

Tuomas BENNER (Iota), “A Study of the 
Possibilities of Professional Training for 
University Faculty Members.”’ 

Harotp Faye (lota), “How to Make 
Education a Profession That Will Appeal 
to Real Men.” 

CuesTER Ho.mes (Iota), Arouse 
a Real Professional Spirit in Teachers in 
the United States Which Will Compare 
Favorably with the Professional Spirit of 
the Medical and Legal Professions?” 

ForresTER Macpona_p (Iota), ““Teacher 
Classification: Proficiency Tests—Social, 
Manual, and Academic.” 

St. JoHN (Iota), “Professional 
Implications of the Federalization of Edu- 
cation.” 

J. McA.uister (Kappa), “Estab- 
lishment of a Code of Ethics” and “A Study 
of Ethical Practices of School Superin- 
tendents and Principals with a View to 
Preparation of a Code of Ethics for School 
Administrators.” 

RayMoRE Wa LcuHER (Kappa), “A Code 
of Ethics for Superintendents and Princi- 
pals.” 

Wa.TeER Morcan (Lambda), “How May 
We Recruit More Intelligent Individuals 
for the Teaching Profession?’ and ‘‘How 
May We Evaluate the Product of the State 
Teachers’ Colleges?” 

Mack STOKER (Lambda), “Improvement 
of Training” and “A Means of Checking 
the Professional Attitude of Teachers in 
Training and In the Field.” 

Paut Wess (Lambda), “A Code of 
Ethics for the Teaching Profession.”’ 

BonneER Frizze_t (Mu), “What Factors 
Make Teaching Attractive? Unattractive?”’ 
and “‘Code of Ethics”’ and ‘‘How to Interest 
Teachers in Professional Improvement.” 

LELAND Brown (Nu), “Improvement of 
the Teachers’ Meetings” and “Retirement 
Funds.” 

Harry Ganpers (Nu), “The Profession- 
alization of the Superintendency.” 
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Artuur Gist (Nu), “A Technique of 
Supervision for the Principal” and ‘“‘Effect- 
ive Means of Checking the Value of Super- 
vision.” 

A. S. JENsEN (Nu), ““Teacher Training— 
a Revaluation of Methods and Practice.” 

Herpert Kino (Nu), “Preventing the 
Deterioration of the ‘Mature and Experi- 
enced’ Teacher.” 

FreperickK (Nu), “Professional 
Preparation of Administrators.” 


GaBRIEL Lortrietp (Nu), “‘Advance- 
ment in the Social Status of Teachers, as 
Well as in Scholarship.” 

Wortu McCiure (Nu), “Certification 
of Administration.” 

Lewis Tippatt (Nu), “Standards of 
Professional Ethics for City School Super- 
intendents.” 

Dennis Trotn (Nu), “The Relative 
Efficiency of Placement Bureaus in Educa- 
tional Institutions as Compared with Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Agencies” and “The 
Present General Status of So-Called In- 
telligence Tests in the Public Schools.” 


W. C. Baer (Pi), “Improvement of 
Teachers in Service”’ and ‘“‘Development of 
Spirit of Responsibility and Duty on the 
Part of Teacher Toward the School and 
Individual Pupil.” 

Dickens Lewis (Pi), “What 
Are the Essential Characteristics of ‘Pro- 
fessionalied Subject Matter’ Given in Teach- 
er-Training Institutions? Is Such Pro- 
fessionalization Justifiable?”’ 

Wa ter L. Payne (Pi), “The Status of 
University Graduates and Normal School 
Graduates in Administrative and Executive 
Positions in the Public School System” and 
“The Professional Growth of Teachers in 
Service.” 

Joun E. Wake ey (Pi), “Most Effective 
Method of Having Teachers Participate in 
the Administration of the School” and 
“Improvement of Teachers in the Service” 
and “‘Having Teachers Share the Benefits 
of Their Travel and Study With the Other 
Teachers of the Corps.” 

Oscar F. Weser (Pi), “What Are the 
Things Necessary to Make Teaching a 
Profession and Education a Science.” 

Lewis W. Wixuiams (Pi), “Comparison 
of Various Methods of Practice Teaching.” 

AvsBert E. Avey (Sigma), “Proportion 
of Social Expenditure for Education and 
for Other Purposes,” and ‘Proportion of 
State Legislation for Education and Other 
Purposes.” 
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F. Herrick Conners (Sigma), “The 
Formulation of Standards for the Training 
of Elementary School Principals” and 
“Development of a Code of Professional 
Ethics” and ““The Professionalization of the 
Superintendency of Schools.” 

. H. Lancaster (Sigma), “Which Are 
of Greater Value in Training Young People 
for Efficient Living—Curricular or Extra- 
Curricular Activities.” 

Criype Russett (Tau), “The 
Tyranny of Credentials Regarding Recog- 
nition of Private Study, e.g., in Music.” 

Werner De Turck (Tau), “An 
Efficient State Certification System” and 
“The Problem of Tenure.” | 

James (Tau), “The 
Results of the Withdrawal of Teacher’s 
Effort in Teaching to Co-operate in Ad- 
ministrative Functions” and “The Detri- 
mental Effects of Supervision As It Is’”’ and 
“The Weaknesses in Current Efforts to 
Provide for Individual Self-Expression.” 

GeorceE H. Betts (I'psilon), “Improve- 
ment in Class Room Instruction in Schools 
of Education.” 

Georce A. GraHam (Upsilon), “Clari- 
fication of Professional Standards—Princi- 
pal and Teacher.” 

E. Boots (Phi), ““More Objective, 
Measurable Standards as to What Consti- 
tutes Good Teaching.” 

Ricuarp J. Burke (Phi), “How Sell 
Recent Educational Development to Our 
Universities and Colleges or Whether a 
Course in Pedagogy Should Be Required 
of All Teachers in Higher Institutions.” 

Paut D. PLrowman (Phi), “Development 
of Adequate Professional Standards for 
Selecting City Superintendents and High 
School Principals. Elimination of Whole- 
sale Applications from ‘the Unprepared’ ” 
and “Guidance and Placement, by Univer- 
sities and Colleges, of Graduates and 
Graduate Students in Education, with 
Some Adequate Follow-up Program for 
Ten Years.” 

H. C. Wecner (Phi), “Teachers’ Appli- 
cations.” 

E. E. Keener (Psi), “A List of Problems 
Which Have Been Investigated and a Brief 
Summary of Findings.” 

Coxiincs (Alpha-Alpha), 
“The Preparation of Teachers Along the 
Lines of Education Through Purposeful 
Activity” and “A Plan for Training Teachers 
Through Purposeful Activity.” 

F. F. Garrner (Alpha-Alpha), “Reorga- 


nization of Teacher-Training.” 
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Tuomas D. D. (Alpha-Alpha), 
“What Is the Psychology of the Present 
Crime Wave.” 

Burk Racan (Alpha-Alpha), 
“Better Preparation for Teachers” and 
“Some Method of Keeping Successful Teach- 
ers in the Profession” and “Code of Ethics.” 

Henry RINsLAND (Alpha-Alpha), 
“Investigations in Violations of Codes of 
Ethics and Operations of Codes of Ethics.” 

Georce C. WE (Alpha-Alpha), “What 
the Teacher Actually Does to Grow Pro- 
fessionally” and “ ‘Values’ vs. ‘Credit’ ” 
and “Getting By.” 

Ivan Dewey Bennett (Alpha-Delta), 
“Relation of Amount of Training to Salary 
Received.” 

Martin F. Fritz (Alpha-Delta), “How 
to Foster Idealism and Interest in Educa- 
tion as a Profession, So As to Reduce the 
Teacher-Turnover.” 

Joun A. ANDERSON (Alpha-Epsilon) “‘The 
‘Formal Discipline’ Idea Is Still Doing 
Business. What Can We Do to Hasten Its 
Demise.” ; 

ANTON BreRMANN (Alpha-Epsilon), 
Are Teachers Going to Raise Their Status 
(Especially Financially) ?” 

ARRY Currton (Alpha-Epsi- 
lon), “Training Teachers, also Adminis- 
trators, to Work in a Co-operative Organ- 
ization—See Results in Personnel Adminis- 
tration and Organization in the Business 
World.” 

McKee Fisk (Alpha-Epsilon), ‘““The Sab- 
batical Year for High School Teachers” and 
“Academic Freedom in Public Schools.” 

Martin L. Fiuckey (Alpha-Epsilon), 
“Better College Preparation for Science 
Teaching Rather Than for Science Re- 
search.” (A Committee of Forty Physics 
Teachers and Professors is Making a Study 
at the Lincoln High School, Los Angeles.) 

Henry IRvING (Alpha-Epsilon), 
“Teacher Tenure and Sabbatical Leave.” 

R. Riesen (Alpha-Zeta), “Interest 
of University and College Teachers in 
Their Profession.” 

S. GattacHEeR (Alpha-Eta), 
“Training Teachers to Recognize Early 
Physical Defects in Pupils in the Class 
Room.” 

Apert Mitton Barron (Alpha-Eta), 
“Physical Education and Athletics: The 
Problem of the Intelligence of Athletics, 
Are They Inferior or Superior to Other 


Students? Tests by Which Prospective 
Athletes May Be Picked. Is the Psy- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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THE SERVICE KEY 


The Service Key 


Clayton R. Wise 


Since the Eleventh National Council 
adopted the Service Key numerous in- 
quiries have come to the National Office 
regarding the necessary procedure for pro- 
curing that emblem. In order to assist the 
brothers in making application, the follow- 
ing instructions are pallid. 


I. Eligibility: In order to be eligible for 
the Key, a brother must have fulfilled the 
following three conditions: 


1. He must have at least graduate stand- 
ing in an institution where an active 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa exists, and 
must have to his credit at least twenty-five 
semester hours in education courses, of 
which ten or more are classifiable as scientific 
education. 


2. He must have been for seven years 
engaged in successful educational service. 
These seven years need not be consecutive. 

3. He must have been a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa in good standing for a period 
of seven consecutive years—each year’s 
dues paid. 


II. Procedure: 

1. If a brother knows that he is eligible 
under the regulations above, he should 
write his chapter secretary for the proper 
application form. (See reproduction of the 
application which follows.) This applica- 
tion, when properly prepared, should be 
returned to the Chapter Secretary. The 
chapter, after investigation, verification, 
and approval of the request, will forward 
it to the National office. The application 
should never be sent direct to the National 
office by the applicant. 


2. If a brother is in doubt concerning his 
eligibility, he should write an inquiry to 
the secretary of the local chapter before 
asking for the application form. It would 
be well to write the National Secretary at 
the same time since many chapter records 
do not go back seven years. When assured 
of his eligibility, he should proceed as above. 


III. Important: If a member has failed in 
the payment of dues at some time during 
the past seven years, he may not now pay 
the delinquent amount for the purpose of 
securing the Service Key. This regulation 
was emphatically passed by the Eleventh 
National Council. An exception is made in 


the case of any brother who is, at the time 
of application, in arrears not more than the 
two years immediately past. In such a 
case, his back dues for those two years are 
receivable and he becomes eligible for the 
Key. This interpretation squares with the 
Constitution, Article VII, Section 7. 


An illustration of the Service Key ap- 
ears on the front cover of this magazine. 
t is in the nature of a second degree 

emblem in the fraternity and its award 
does not go by election or preferment but is 
automatic under the regulations above. 
It is not in any sense an honor award and 
should not be so considered. Any brother 
who has completed the requirements should 
feel perfectly free to apply for the Service 
Key. It may be worn in lieu of the pin or 
in addition to it. As a piece of jewelry it is 
very attractive, and, as a mark of continued 
service to the fraternity and to education, 
it is significant. 


APPLICATION For THE SERVICE Key 


3. Have each year’s local and national dues been paid 


4. List below by positions and inclusive dates, the 
education service on which you base this application: 
(Space provided) 

5. List below, by subject and semester hours, the 
courses in Education taken in college. A transcript 
from the registrar’s office is a very desirable form in 

which to submit this. 
(Space provided) 


6. Is remittance of $8.00 enclosed herewith? 


under the provision o icle V of the By-laws. 

In witness that we have personally checked this 
brother’s qualifications for the purpose of making this 
certificate, note our signatures fave. 
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Phi Delta Kappa 
This is to certify that Brother..._...._...._____ 
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hereto, is in every respect entitled to receive this - 
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As the Author Sees It 


“As the Author Sees It” is the heading 
of a new section which we are starting in 
this issue of the magazine. It is our pur- 

ose to secure a series of statements written 

y the authors themselves which purport 
to give the author’s viewpoint as to the 
particular niche in the education literature 
which his production is supposed to fill. 
Authors are asked to state the aims and 
purposes of their productions in such a way 
as to describe and locate the books for the 
reader. We shall not expect the author to 
review his own book nor to evaluate it. 
We are more concerned with the personal 
statement by the author as to why he 
wrote the book, what it contains, and what 
he expects it to accomplish. 

In view of the nature of this material, we 
feel that certain limitations must be placed 
upon the copy that will be used in these 
columns. 

1. The contributor must be a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

2. The statement must be written by the 
author himself. 

3. The copy must be prepared expressly 
for the Phi Delta Kappan. 

4. Printed advertising circulars, even 
though written by the author himself, will 
not be accepted as copy. 

5. Copy should not exceed 250 words. 

6. Copy should be submitted as an ad- 
vance statement or very soon after the book 
is on the market. 


_ 7. The form of the statement should be, 
in general, the same as that of the state- 
ments in this issue. 


While it may be necessary from time to 
time to solicit contributions of this kind in 
order to provide a full two-page section, it 
is the desire of the editor that voluntary 
contributions be made. We hope that the 
authors will not be hesitant about sending 
in this copy. In this issue, the section is 
certainly top-heavy with University of 
Chicago contributions. This is simply due 
to the fact that the first copy could be 
easier and quicker secured ‘at home.” 
Future issues will carry a “balanced ra- 
tion,”’ so far as available copy will permit. 


Three types of material and doubtless 
others, will find a place in these columns. 
First, scientific studies in education which 
may be called pure research, or constructive 
research. This type of research appears, 
to use the words oF Dr. Judd, “when some 
keen investigator discovers a problem and 
solves it by devising new ways of dealing 
with the problem. He contributes a new 
idea; he completes a piece of constructive 
research.” ‘These scientific studies are the 
direct outgrowth of refined laboratory 
procedure. 


Second, general discussions and treatises 
on pedagogical, professional and adminis- 


trative problems. These productions may 
utilize the results of the laboratory and 
experimental procedure by way of applica- 
tion to the problems in hand. They do, or 
should, represent an organization of all of 
the fruits of all of the scientific studies 
bearing upon the problem, with all of the 
experience of the author, and all available 
expert opinion, so that it may be focused 
upon the adequate treatment and ultimate 
solution of the problem in hand. 


Third, statements by the authors of text 
books certainly deserve a place in such a 
display of the school man’s literature; and 
especially so if they represent a practical 
application of the best research and thought 
as described above. Productions of this 
kind are decidedly interesting to school 
men in these days for they are alert to find 
the text which utilizes the applicable 
results of research. 

A fourth class would include significant 
contributions to literature in other fields, 
i.e., contributions which do not deal with 
education as such. 
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Research Reports 


Much interest has been shown in the 
two research numbers of the magazine but 
the feeling that we have not gone far 
enough seems to prevail. It is our purpose 
to begin a new section in the February 
number—a section which will be devoted 
entirely to brief abstracts of the studies 
that have been completed. The copy for 
this section will be solicited indirectly 
through the chapter officers and, in some 
instances, directly by correspondence with 
the researcher. It is the hope of the editor 
that those who have studies to report will 
do so without any solicitation and we assure 
them that voluntary contributions will be 
quite acceptable. Studies reported should 
be of general interest and, on the whole, 
conclusive in their findings. 


It seems wise to limit the amount of 
space which may be given to this material, 
and, for the time being, we shall limit the 
section to four pages, to be divided as 
follows: Two pages will be given to ab- 
stracts, not to exceed 250 words each, of 
dissertations prepared in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the doctor’s degree. 
Two pages will be given to abstracts, not 
to exceed 200 words each, of master’s theses. 
A third type of study will also find a 
place here and a welcome—the completed 
study which has been done as a piece of 
research for its own sake. The abstract 
of such a study should not exceed 250 
words in length. 


* * * 


The pen sketch of the Service Key which 
appears on the front cover was drawn by 
Miss Van Nice, a student in the Art De- 

artment of the University of Chicago. 

wo other drawings were also made, these 
more on the design order. They will appear 
on later issues. To Miss Van Nice we 
extend our sincere thanks and also to 


Brother W. G. Whitford who enlisted her 


services. 
* 


The Biggest Thing in Teaching is the title 
of a short article by Frank M. McMurry, 
which appears in the November number of 
Teachers College Record. This was an 


address by Professor McMurry given on 
the occasion of a dinner in his honor, July 
23, 1926. Ask yourself, “What is the big- 
gest thing in teaching?” and then read this 
article. 


REPORT OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
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An Experimental Study of the Guid- 
ance and Placement of Lowest 
Decile Freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa 


Allan Clark Lemon (Epsilon) 


The following statement covering his dis- 
sertation, was prepared by Brother Lemon for 
presentation at the time of his final examina- 
tion for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


This study was conducted as a con- 
trolled experiment with the lowest decile 
freshman in the University of lowa Quali- 
fying Examination of 1925 and is a recog- 
nition of the significance of individual 
differences in college students. The pur- 
poses of the study were to determine if 
improvement could be made in the mental- 
educationally deficient college student as a 
result of remedial work in reading and 
personnel guidance, and to set up a tech- 
nique for the adjustment and proper place- 
ment of such students. 

The freshmen in the lowest decile were 
divided into two similar groups, one to 
serve as an experimental group and the other 
as a control group. The experimental 
group was met in regular class session twice 
each week for one semester for purposes of 
instruction in methods of reading and study. 
They were also met in individual interview 
four times during the semester for purposes 
of intensive individual study. The control 
group was not met but their academic 
performance was used as a check upon the 
amount of improvement made by the 
experimental group as a result of the 
guidance received. 

The nature of the work was two-fold. 
First, there was the diagnosis of difficulties 
in each individual case and, second, there 
was definite remedial work prescribed to fit 
the individual. 

It was found that the use of the technique 
and methods devised secured a reduction 
of twenty-eight per cent in student mortality 
of the experimental group over the control 
group. It was found that the average grade 
of the experimental group was increased. 
This improvement held throughout the year. 

It was concluded that individual guidance 
and placement are needed in both the 
secondary school and college. It was 
further concluded that improvement can 
be made in many students by intensive 
individual guidance, and that the technique 
developed in this study will materially 
reduce elimination from college by giving 
this guidance. 
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The National Secretary’s Page 


Clayton R. Wise 


The Eleventh National Council, which 
met last December, adopted a Service Key 
to be awarded under conditions outlined in 
detail elsewhere in this number of the 
magazine. Already thirty-three of these 
keys have been distributed to members of 
the fraternity. A number of others have 
been asked for but could not be granted 
because the member had failed at some 
time in the last seven years to pay his dues. 


* * * 


Another ruling of the Eleventh Council 
which is causing the National Secretary 
some correspondence, is the decision to 

rint no copies of the magazine to supply 
numbers to those members 
dues are late in reaching the National 
office. There are very excellent reasons for 
the action of the Council, but some men who 
are tardy in payment still feel that they 
should be furnished all back numbers for 
the year. However, the decision is made 
and must be respected so if you have paid 
your dues after two or three numbers of the 
magazine have been printed there are no 
back numbers available. The number of 
copies printed each time is equal to the 
number of men in good standing at the 
date of publication, plus the estimated 
number of initiates for the year. 


* * * 


Speaking of dues payment, exactly 3903 
brothers have paid their dues for the cur- 
rent year and are in good standing at the 
time this is written. A number of others, 
146 to be exact, have already paid for the 
coming year in advance. These 146 have 
insured themselves against the loss of any 
of next year’s numbers of the magazine. 


While we are on this subject, the time of 
grace for the payment of this year’s dues 
expired on December 1, and, from now on, 
no payments of such dues may be made 
unless accompanied by next year’s dues in 
advance. We sometimes get a letter from 
some brothers and occasionally from a 
chapter officer protesting against this ruling. 
Such protests are based upon a misunder- 


standing of the Constitution. Under the 
Constitution, all dues are pom in ad- 
vance, which means before t 


e beginning of 


the fiscal year on June 1. Therefore all dues 
for this year became arrears last spring and 
should have been paid months ago. Six 
months of grace should be sufficient under 
these circumstances, and is all that is pos- 
sible if we are to our collections in for 


next year before June 1 arrives. 


There is another point that should be 
made clear to all brothers in order to avoid 
disappointment later. A brother who has 
been two years or more behind with his 
dues may > good standing by paying 
the dues at the time current and two years’ 
back dues. The present current payment 
is for the nineteenth year, and the two 
years’ back dues are for the eighteenth and 
seventeenth years. On December 1, the 
sixteenth year dues were outlawed and are 
no longer collectible. Any brother who had 
not therefore paid dues for the sixteenth 
year before December 1 may not now pay 
them and there will be a hole in his record 
which will prevent him being eligible for 
the Service Key. 

* * * 


The National office has made a strenuous 
effort this year to get chapter officers to 
put on an earnest campaign for the collec- 
tion of back dues before December 1. The 
Secretary believes that practically all chap- 
ter officers have broadcasted the call to the 
field and have continued with several 
follow-up letters. About February 1 we 
shall send out the call for next year’s dues 
in advance. If you have read the preceding 
paragraphs you will understand the advan- 
tages to be gained by heeding that call 
when it comes. 


* * * 


The National Secretary has _ received 
many letters expressing commendation for 
the research numbers of the Phi Delta 
Kappan. The brother who is responsible 
for these numbers is Brother Paul M. Cook, 
the editor, and anyone who feels moved to 
praise should write directly to him. The 
present secretary, who was formerly the 
editor also, knows how heartening such 


letters are, and hopes that Brother Cook 


may receive many of them. 
(See additional items on pages 72 and 88) 
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WHAT IS YOUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY? 


What Is Your Educational Philosophy 


By Oren Stigler (Alpha-Alpha) 


Every teacher that goes into the school- 
room, consciously or unconsciously, adopts 
some kind of educational philosophy from 
some source. He has gathered it from some 
teachers he has admired, from some books 
he has read, or has of necessity recon- 
structed it from his own _ experiences, 
teachers and reading. 

The teacher’s educational philosophy 
determines the kind of classroom teaching 
he will do, and the kind that he will want 
his teachers to follow, if he is a principal 
or a superintendent. Since his educational 

hilosophy will determine the kind of 
instruction boys and girls of his school will 
receive, is it not of the utmost importance 
that he give considerable thought to this 
side of his teaching work? Let us then take 
stock of our own philosophy as we here 
review some philosophies that are current 
in practice as exemplified by 


our schoolroom procedure. _ 
“Education as a preparation for life’’ is 
one of our most _— pet phrases in edu- 


cational circles. What does it mean? What 
are we to prepare for? How do we go about 
it? How do we know when we get it? 
Education as a preparation for life means 
that we are to begin today a series of prepa- 
rations that will enable us to live an adult 
life sixteen years after we begin this prepa- 
ration. The experiences of the race have 
shown some things that we think every 
one ought to know; so we make preparations 
to saddle all these “‘oughts” off on the 
minds of modern children, adolescents, and 
youths. The child at the tender age of six 
enters the schoolroom and begins to harvest 
these educational “‘oughts.” These pupils 
are advised in the following fashion as the 
years go by: “You ought to learn to read 
and write; you ought to learn mathematics; 
you ought to learn the sciences; you ought 
to learn economics; you ought to learn the 
foreign languages; you ought to learn 
spelling; grammar, English literature, rhe- 
toric, history and all the rest of the ‘oughts’ 
that somebody, somewhere, or at some time 
has discovered you ought to know.” 

As he made this preparation in the 
schoolroom, he was given tests to see 
whether his achievement in these particular 
“oughts” was sufficient for him to pass 
with the group into the next semester’s 
work, ef finally into the next year’s 


garnering of “oughts.”” He has now passed 
all the tests in all the subjects in all the 
preeen. in all the subjects in four years of 

igh school work, and has sailed triumph- 
antly over the achievement of the “‘oughts” 
for four years of college work. Now for 
sixteen years his “‘oughts” have been con- 
stantly ‘es him as to what he should do 
in preparing for adult life. What ought he 
do now? What can he do? What is he 
ig to do? Can he practice medicine? 

o, why? Can he practice law? No, why? 
Can he preach the gospel! No, why? Can 
he work as a geologist? No, why? Can he 
do commercial work? No, why? Can he 
farm? No, why? Can he do any kind of 
engineering? No, why? Well, then, what 
can he do anyway? He has been preparing 
for sixteen years for adult life; he is now an 
adult; what can he do? He stops; he 
thinks; he takes stock, and finds that for 
sixteen years he has been doing the things 
that someone told him to do and showed 
him how to do. He now realizes for the 
first time that the only thing he is fitted to 
do is what someone tells him to do and 
shows him how to do. What! Do we call 
this training for free American citizenship? 
Then, all of a sudden another happy chomahe 
breaks over his mind, and a Soced smile 
covers his beaming countenance. Why, I 
took from eight to sixteen additional hours 
in education while in college or high school, 
and I can teach school. Ye gods and little 
fishes! What is he thinking about? Will 
eight to sixteen additional hours make a 
doctor, lawyer, pharmacist, preacher, farm- 
er, engineer, electrician, or anything else, 

rofessionally, but a school teacher out of 
bien? No. Then we have discovered the 
secret. He breaks into teaching without 
any preparation, and begins at a higher 
wage than he could get at anything else, 
and reaches the maximum salary in five 
years. She teaches long enough to purchase 
a trousseau, and he rides teaching into 
another profession that will give him a 
decent income. Whose fault is it that he 
goes out as a child robber and a degrader 
of a profession? The fault lies with teachers 
themselves. Would lawyers stand for 
things of this kind? No. Doctors? No. 
Would any other profession under heaven 
stand for things of this kind? No. Then, 
why do we? Is it because we are “‘ought”’ 
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slaves and do not know how to free our- 
selves? Let us ask the question again, 
what have these sixteen years of prepara- 
tion for adult life prepared him to do? 
And the answer comes back, sad but true, 
nothing! nothing! nothing! He has spent 
sixteen years in gathering facts, subject- 
matter, race experience, or whatever you 
desire to call it, garnering these things in his 
storehouse with a view of pulling them out 
and using them at will in his adult life. 
But, alas, when he reaches into his store- 
house, he finds that memory has again 
layed him one of her dirty tricks, and the 
facts that he prepared in his school life to 
use in adult life have fled. 


Our attention is now directed to that 
philosophy which says that “education is 
unfolding,”’ and its advocates actually have 
the gall to declare it is based upon develop- 
ment. The child at six enters the school- 
room and is considered a nice, sweet rose 
bud. The teachers begin to apply the 
nourishment of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, nature study, english, latin, and 
what not, which causes the child to unfold 
into a well-trained adult, just as nature 
supplies warmth and the life-giving fluids 
to the rose bud which makes it unfold and 
open into a beautiful rose. Sixteen years 
of this stimulating nourishment in_ the 
schoolroom and our nice, sweet bud has 
unfolded into a flower the like of which was 
never seen before; and more especially is 
this true if it has been nourished by “‘oughts.” 
We reach over and jerk the feathers of the 
other fowls from the body of this _phil- 
osophy, and the old Jackdaw of the past 
stands revealed before us, and we see that 
“unfolding” is simply “preparation for 
adult life’ covered with very simple dis- 
guises. This then is revealed as the same 
philosophy, wearing a new dress, that we 
considered in the first part of this article. 
The teachers unfold the child by the draw- 
ing out process, as I saw a teacher doing 
some time ago when she asked her pupils 
165 questions in less than thirty minutes. 
If they have answered all these questions 
they have unfolded beautifully and satis- 
factorily for that day, and are permitted 
to make preparation for meeting the teacher 
the next day so they can do some more of 
this beautiful flower-like unfolding. Each 
one of his faculties, rose-like petals, is 
unfolded from day to day, like the rose 
petals, until he reaches adulthood when he 
is a full-blown flower, like the rose. 
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Beheaded many times by many psychol- 

ogists, yet our “formal discipline’ keeps 
bobbing up wherever there are school 
teachers and a curriculum. Our “oughts” 
again function. We ought to take latin; 
we ought to take greek; we ought to take 
cube root; we ought to take algebra and 
other mathematics; we ought to do some- 
thing disagreeable every day in order to 
discipline our minds or to train our memory. 
We could then say that by doing something 
disagreeable every day we are growing more 
disagreeable day by day. Formal discipline 
demands that everything be done in a 
eneral way, though all have long since 
earned that we do things in a very specific 
way. Generalization might not function 
when the time for a “pinch hit” on the 
specific things of life comes. 


“Education is life.” All praise to Dr. 
John Dewey for discovering and interpret- 
ing the phrase. “The school cannot be a 
preparation for social life except as it 
reproduces the typical conditions of social 
life. . . . Industrial activities are the most 
influential factors in determining the 
thought, the ideals, and the social organiza- 
tion of a people. . . . The school should be 
life, not a preparation for living.” Educa- 
tion then is play, construction, use of tools, 
contact with nature, expression, and ac- 
tivity; and the school should be a place 
where children are working rather than 
listening; learning life by living life; and 
becoming acquainted with social institu- 
tions and industrial processes by studying 
them. The virtues of our schools—when 
superintendents, principals, and _ teachers 
see that “education is life’—are learning 
by doing; the use of muscles, sight, and 
feeling, as well as hearing; and the employ- 
ment of energy, originality, and initiative. 
Let the school forces adopt any other 
philosophy, and the virtues of the school 
are then the negative virtues of obedience, 
docility, and submission. What is your 
philosophy? Does it aid children in living 
a democratic life in a democratic society; 
or does it fit them for a docile show-me-how 


life? 


“Education is life’’ solves the curriculum, 
the discipline, the school problems; it sets 
happy, growing boys and girls free. They 
live today, tomorrow, and better every day 
because they have lived today. The 
teacher functions in their lives because he 
helps them to do better the worth-while 
things of life that they are going to do 
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anyway. He is their guide and their aid as 
he permits them to live life. No matter 
how few the years of life may be, every 
child that has been permitted thus to live, 
has lived a full and complete life. 
“Education is life’ grows out of sound 
sychological concepts. Dr. Ellsworth Col- 
es found in his experimental work, four 
tendencies in boys and girls under which 
all life can be classified, namely, (1) physical 
tendencies, (2) manipulative tendencies, 
(3) vocalization tendencies, (4) exploratory 
tendencies. ““The physical tendency mani- 
fests itself most noticeably in the innumer- 
able running, jumping, climbing, and throw- 
ing games of children. The manipulative 
tendency manifests itself in the desire to 


make something of immediate ‘ concern, - 
_ such as a dress, a cake, a sled, a wagon, a 


rabbit trap, or a radio set. The vocaliza- 
tion tendency expresses itself in various 
forms of conversation, personal intercourse, 
and communication. The exploratory ten- 
dency, probably the most pronounced, 
shows up in the watchfulness of children in 
observing everything that goes on around 
them. It is deep founded in curiosity. It 
may be seen in the reading of novels, his- 
tory, science, and stories in the foreign 
languages.” 

hese four tendencies make the child, 
and condition what he wants to do. They 
are the dynamos that give him a mind-set. 
They furnish the drive. They are the first 
law of learning in the educative process. 
they are the law of readiness. Curriculums, 
subject-matter, race experience, or what- 
ever you wish to call these things, function 
in his life and experience only as he uses 
them to solve the problems calied out by 
the four fundamental tendencies in the law 
of readiness. He may memorize every- 
thing that has ever been written; he may 
familiarize himself with the experiences of 
the human race; yet none of these things 
are subject-matter to him until they have 
been used in solving his problems. Then 
why feed him these set “oughts”’ before he 
is ready to use them in solving his prob- 
lems? Things not used are soon forgotten, 
and have to be learned again when called 
up as subject-matter in solving purposes 
in life. 

A symmetrical child, a child of the four 
tendencies, is normal. When the teacher 
places him in an environment that calls out 
these four tendencies, that stimulate him 
to action, he then begins to have purposes 
take shape in his daily life. All he asks is 
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that he be permitted and aided by the 
teacher to solve these problems as they are 
presented to him. The problem of method 
in education thus solves itself. The prob- 
lem of discipline has solved itself. The 
roblem of curriculum has solved itself. 
What problem is left for the teacher? To 
permit, to guide, to aid, to direct, and to 
stimulate the boy to press on in the solution 
of his daily problems. Is this life? Is this 
living? Is this teaching? Is this natural? 
Is this democratic? The law of readiness, 
the law of exercise, and the law of effect all 
have run their natural course, and satisfac- 
tion enters to make the student happy. 


Children thus taught are reflective think- 
ers. They purpose what they want to do 
when the felt problem comes up. They 
plan the solution of this felt problem. They 
execute or work this felt problem to a suc- 
cessful conclusion according to their own 

lans. They judge or criticise their fin- 
ished product and rework it or carry the 
improvement into their next problem. 
They are stimulated to further undertak- 
ings and thus set about to initiate other 
things. This philosophy calls for play, 
singing, playing musical instruments, type- 
writing, shorthand, drawing, spelling, eng- 
lish, mathematics, punctuation, —hand- 
writing, and a thousand other pieces of 
subject-matter in the solution of daily 
roblems that the child wishes to solve. 
t is action. It is activity. It is method 
in education. It is discipline. It is teach- 
ing. Itisliving. It is life. It is democracy. 
And above all, it is education. 


The philosophy that “education is life” 
calls for professionally-trained teachers— 
teachers well trained in subject matter, in 
method, and in knowledge of growing life, 
symmetrical teachers, well-rounded teach- 
ers. It means four years, beyond the high 
school, of definite preparation for specific 
teaching; then perhaps a continuation of 
learning for three more years on still more 
definite lines of teaching; and finally an 
occasional summer of more preparation 
and readjustment. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers, Phi 
Delta Kappans who believe in research, 
service, and leadership, what is your 
philosophy of education? The answer is 
important; for our philosophy determines 
the kind of school we are to have; the kind 
of boys and girls we shall turn out; and 
finally the kind of society in which we shall 
all ultimately live. 
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As the Author Sees It 


This is the first appearance of this section 
Authors are urged to send contributions to the editor. 


The Supervision of Instruction, A. S. Barr 
and W. H. Burton. Published by D. 
Appleton & Company. The purpose of 
this volume is to present the general prob- 
lems, principles, and procedures of super- 
vision. The material included has been 
drawn chiefly from three sources: First, the 
experience of the authors in_ teaching 
general introductory courses in the field of 
supervision and the improvement of teach- 
ing; second, the experience of the authors 
as supervisors and directors of supervision; 
and third, from an exhaustive and critical 
survey (a) of current practice in super- 
vision and (b) of the literature in the field 
of supervision. Effort has been made to 
present a well-balanced, sound, and pro- 
gressive theory, copiously sup malted by 
practical case material from the field. 

Scientific materials have been used when- 
ever available. Upon some topics excellent 
studies were found, particularly upon the 
problems of the organization of supervision, 
curriculum construction, and the use of 
texts in supervision. On many topics little 
or no experimental data were available and 
the authors have relied upon expert opinion 
and authority. 

The book is designed to be of use to super- 
intendents, general and special supervisors, 

rincipals, teachers, and as a text for 
Giaditing and advanced classes studying 
supervision. The simple discussion of 
general principles and the large amount of 
concrete material will be of value to inex- 
perienced supervisors and to beginning 
students. Advanced and technical discus- 
sions together with suggestions for research 
are available for the experienced super- 
visors and the advanced student. 


W. H. Burton. 
ok * * 

Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic, G. T. 
Buswell, with the co-operation of Lenore 
John. Supplementary Educational Mono- 


raphs, No. 30. Chicago: Department of 
ducation, University of Chicago. 
There has been a general tendency during 
thé last few years to emphasize drill exer- 
cises in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 


which we hope may be continued indefinitely. 
See editorial for statement of policy. 


Several very commendable charts of exer- 
cises have been constructed, and their 
value has been shown in several objective 
studies. However, if children are exercised 
through speed drills before they have set 
up their most effective habits of procedure 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, the effect of the drills may be 
to establish habits of work which are 


clumsy, slow, and in many cases inaccurate. — 


Before drill exercises are begun, it is im- 
portant that the child’s habits of work are 
correct. 

An extensive survey of the habits of work 
of children in Grades III, IV, V, and VI has 
been made by sitting down with each child 
individually and making a catalogue of the 
habits he uses in his work. Ps this 
catalogue of habits it is apparent that 
children employ a great variety of methods 
in even such a simple matter as column 
addition. Many of these methods are 
exceedingly wasteful, and effective habits 
of work cannot be formed until the child 
adopts new and better methods of pro- 
cedure. 

In the investigation to which reference 
is being made, a detailed list of all the 
habits of work found is given for each of the 
four fundamental processes, and the fre- 

uency of each habit in each grade is given. 

he catalogue of habits thus tected may 
be used in making a diagnosis of the work 
of an individual child and his wasteful and 
erroneous methods of procedure may be 
checked upon a diagnostic chart. 

It is the hope of the writer that with this 
information at hand a correction may be 
made of a pupil’s wrong habits before drill 
exercises are begun. iF this is done the 
effectiveness of the child’s work in arith- 
metic should be greatly increased. 

G. T. Buswe.t. 
*x* * 


The Nature of the World and of Man, The 
University of Chicago Press, was co-oper- 
atively written by sixteen members of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. Each 
author wrote one chapter (in one case, two) 
but each chapter was subjected to the 
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criticism of all the authors and was revised 
on the bases of such criticism. 

The book traces the development of the 
earth and of man and it is this fascinating 
story of progress which serves as the unify- 
ing thread for the narratives of the several 
chapters. The facts and generalizations of 
astronomy, geology, chemistry, physics, of 
biology in its many phases and in its 
application to human life, and of psy- 
chology, are marshaled to present to the 
reader an impressive review of the march 
of events in his world. 

Naturally there can be no attempt, in the 
brief space of a single chapter, to present a 
survey of an entire science. Each author 
has tried rather to give vividly that part of 
the whole story which his particular field 
best supplies and then to select certain 
typical its of his science to illustrate the 
manner in which phenomena are inter- 
preted. These concrete illustrations of the 
way in which the scientist works to fit 
together the observed facts so as to force 
them to reveal their significance, compel 
attention and admiration. The volume is a 
sincere attempt to give the lay reader a 
clear-cut notion of the methods of science 
and of some results important in an appre- 
ciation of the rise of man and of the universe 
in which he lives. 

The contributors to the volume are: 
Forest Ray Moulton, astronomy; Rollin T. 
Chamberlin and J. Harlen Bretz, eology; 
Harvey B. Lemon, physics; Julius oeglies 
chemistry; H. Hackett Newman, zoology 
(the editor); Edwin Oakes Jordan, bac- 
teriology; Merle C. Coulter and Henry 
Chandler Cowles, botany; Warder C. Allee, 
zoology; Alfred S. Romer, paleontology; 
Fay-Cooper Cole, anthropology; Elliot R. 
Downing, teaching of natural science; George 
W. Bartelmez, anatomy; Anton J. Carlson, 
physiology; and Charles Hubbard Judd, 


education. 
E.uiot R. Downinc. 


* * * 


Mental Tests, Their History, Principles 
and Application, F. N. Freeman. Published 
by the Houghton-Miffin Company. This 
book is the outgrowth of a course which I 
have been teaching for ten years or more. 
The course originally included both mental 
and educational tests. At the time it was 
first organized there was not enough 
material in these two related fields to eh 
necessary a division. Since that time, 


however, the material has so increased that 
it is difficult to cover it in two courses. 


There have been a good many books 
written on the various aspects of the sub- 
ject of mental tests. Some of them have 
dealt with particular scales such as Ter- 
man’s book entitled ‘“‘Measurement of 
Intelligence.” Some have emphasized 
chiefly the application of intelligence test- 
ing to educational problems ‘iadh as Dick- 
son’s “Mental Tests and the Classroom 
Teacher.”” Some have been very brief 
summaries of mental tests along with dis- 
cussion of educational tests such as the 
book by the Presseys entitled “Introduction 
to the Use of Standard Tests.”’ There has 
been no general text however, covering the 
entire field of mental tests and excluding 
educational tests. Pintner’s- book, which 
comes the nearest to this, omits the con- 
sideration of non-intellectual tests such as 
those of will temperament or of emotion. 

My book was written, therefore, to cover 
the field in a way in which it had not yet 
been covered. It emphasizes fundamental 
principles as contrasted with mere descrip- 
tive details and points out the conflicting 


evidence in the case of problems which are 
not yet solved. 


F. N. FREEMAN. 
* * 


Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School. Henry C. Morrison. Published by 
the University of Chicago Press. My 
purpose in working up the material and 
writing the Practice of Teaching in _ the 
Secondary School was originally and chiefly 
to satisfy my conviction that superin- 
tendents, principals and other adminis- 
trative officers need a somewhat compre- 
hensive treatment of the whole teaching 
process in order that they may be able to 
think through problems which are essen- 
tially pedagogical in their nature, and to 
supervise teaching. 

While the process of making concrete the 
underlying theories upon which the volume 
is based naturally led to the formulation of 
the teaching technique which is worked out 
and explained, nevertheless the book is not 
intended to be an exposition of a plan or a 
system or a method which can be “adopted,” 
and which will thereupon proceed of its own 
excellence to produce remarkable results. 

I hoped also to contribute to the scientific 
study of education by furnishing a reason- 
able analysis of the teaching process, as 
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such, in terms of an acceptable interpreta- 
tion of the normal learning product, and 
thereby in some measure to suggest a 
number of fields for investigation which are 
of practical importance. 


Henry C. Morrison. 
* * 


Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, W. C. Reavis. Published by 
D. C. Heath & Co. This book deals with a 
much neglected phase of secondary-school 
administration, namely, the adjustment of 
pupils to school. It seeks to provide 
practical assistance for classroom teachers, 
counselors and administrative officers in 
meeting their responsibilities in educational 
counseling and guidance. 


The volume is arranged in two parts. 
In the first is included a discussion of the 
problem of pupil maladjustment in junior 
and senior high schools, the needs of pupils 
for counseling and guidance, the develop- 
ment of the case method as a scientific mode 
of procedure in the study and treatment of 
individuals in fields related to education, 
and the application of the technique of the 
case method to personnel administration in 
high schools. he treatment in Part I 
prepares the reader for a clear understand- 
ing and appreciation of the nine case 
studies of typical problem pupils, which 
are presented in Part II. The case studies 
include a full discussion of the various steps 
involved in assembling case data; in making 


appraisals of the present status of pupils; in 


diagnosing difficulties; in providing ap- 
propriate corrective, remedial or compen- 
satory treatment; and in evaluating the 
adjustments effected. The cases were 
selected from a total of 132 maladjusted 
pupils who were studied by the author 
during the four-year period, 1921-25, and 
they represent types of problems likely to 
be encountered in the administration of any 
secondary school. 

The needs of the reader are further 
provided for through bibliographies for 
extensive and supplementary reading and 
suggestive forms for use in recording case 


data. 
W.C. REAvis. 
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Research Problems 
(Continued from page 78) 
chology of Learning Applicable to All 

Branches of Athletics?” 

Roy W. (Alpha-Eta), “In 
Schools Using Only the Faculty to Coach 
Athletic Teams, Should These Coaches 
Receive Extra Pay or Roster Provision.” 

Froyp I. Fercuson’ (Alpha-Theta), 
“What Is to Be Done With the ‘Tourist 
Teacher’, The One Who is Seeing the 
World and Has No Interest in the Com- 
munity—The One Who Stays But One 
Term” and “How to Do Away with the 
Conception That Teaching is a Landing 
Place Between School Days and Matri- 
mony, Especially in the Rural Schools.”’ 

Mitton FE. Nucent (Alpha-Theta), “The 
Need of a Committee on Nomenclature” 
and ‘““The Need for an Agreement Regard- 
ing the Content of a Required Course.” 

S. E. Syvertsen (Alpha-Theta), ‘“Pro- 
fessional Ethics: What Are They?” 

A. H. Yoper (Alpha-Theta), “A Plan 
for an Effective Professional and Economic 
Organization of the Teachers of a School 
System.” 

W. P. Burris (Alpha-lota), Place 
of Philosophy in the Preparation of the 
Teacher of Education.” 

P. Evans CoLeman (Alpha-lota), ““How 
Can College Instructors Keep Familiar with 
Real Life Problems.” 

James D. Srover (Alpha-lota), ‘Status 
of a Superintendent in a Small Community.” 

Leonarp M. Patron (Alpha-Lambda), 
“Class Room Supervision. What and How?” 

Witrorp H. Woopy (Alpha-Mu), “A 
Study Looking to a Further Improvement 
of the Standards of Administrative Officers.” 


During the month of August, 216 pieces 
of mail were returned to the National 
office for the reason that the addressee had 
moved. Return postage on the magazine 
is guaranteed in order that the office may 
know at once when a man is no longer to 
be reached at his last address. A good deal 
of time and money is spent in tracing these 
lost brothers and in remailing their maga- 
zines and other mail to them. So whenever 
you move, do yourself and the National 
office a favor by immeditely sending in 
your new address. 
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SPEECH TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Speech Training in the Public Schools 


J. Stanley Gray (Chi) 


Although the necessity for speech teach- 
ing dates back to the time when Moses 
suffered an inferiority complex because he 
was “slow of speech and of a slow tongue,” 
it is only in recent years that it has received 
any serious attention. Even yet there are 
only a few school systems (New York City; 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Mich.; Madison, 
Wis.; San Francisco; and others) that have 
considered such training of sufficient im- 
portance to employ trained speech teachers 
and conduct special speech clinics. It is 
only recently that speech teachers them- 
selves have become cognizant of the fact 
that their field extends beyond that of 
dramatics and debate. However, the im- 
portance of the scientific treatment of 
speech disorders is now fully realized by the 

ational Association of Teachers of Speech 
and they are beginning research along that 
line. Professor West, of the University of 
Wisconsin, Doctor Blanton, of the Min- 
neapolis Speech Clinic, Professor Borden, 
of New York University, and others, are 
doing excellent work in diagnosing and 
treating Speech disorders. The Universi- 
ties of Wisconsin and Iowa grant Ph.D. 
degrees for research along this line in their 
departments of Speech. Professor Borden, of 
New York, has just recently published an ex- 
cellent text-book called ‘Speech Correction.” 

However, the research so far has been 
largely confined to college and University 
students, and those who have voluntarily 
come to private clinics. The speech situa- 
tion in the public schools has been largely 
neglected. The studies that have been 
made were not by men trained in scientific 
educational research. Consequently our 
data are very limited. 

By speech problems we mean defects in 
vocal quality (i.e. throatiness, breathiness, 
nasality, etc.), pitch control, force control, 
articulation, language, speech action (i.e., 
gestures, facial expression, etc.), speech 
mechanism (i.e., cleft palate, adenoids, 
abnormal teeth formation, etc.), and nervous 
control. 

A hasty survey of the speech situation of 
one of the Eugene city grade Schools indi- 


cates that about 23% of the 242 pupils - 


have speech problems that can and should 
be remedied. This is only a sample of what 
the situation is all over the country. Pro- 
fessor Root found that approximately 8600 


elementary school children in South Dakota 
had speech defects. Miss Stinchfield found 
that 19% of the grade pupils of Madison, 
Wisconsin, naar special speech training. 
Professor Brigance, of Wabash College, 
estimates that between 14 and 16 million 
— school children in the United States 
ave speech disorders. 

So far there has been no careful stud 
made of the correlation between sseodh 
defects and school retardation. However, 
in South Dakota survey it was found that 
the pupils with the speech defects were 6.4 
months older that the average age of their 
respective grades. In the eighth grade the 
retardation was greater than in the lower 
grades. Here the pupils with the speech 
problems were retarded 10.7 months. This 
would indicate that there is a direct rela- 
tion between speech disorders and school 
retardation. 

It is hard to explain why such an appar- 
ently vital problem has been neglected by 
educators for so long. Perhaps it is because 
no one has proven statistically that speech 
is important. Perhaps the so-called elocu- 
tion and dramatic art teacher of the past 
generation did not contribute much to the 
popularity of speech training. The scien- 
tific treatment of speech disorders should 
not be confused with the elocutionary 
recital, “The Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight,” quite frequently the remedy by 
a speech psychiatrist. The purpose of the 
speech teacher is not to train pupils for any 
sort of public performance, ies rather to 
train them to communicate their ideas in 
private conversation so that they are under- 
standable. The elocutionist is interested 
in making artists out of all his pupils. The 
speech correction teacher tries to brin 
pupils with speech defects up to “‘normalcy. 

ertain members of the Chi Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa are making plans for a 
more thorough study of this problem. We 
hope to find the relation of each particular 
type of speech problem to school retarda- 
tion. We hope to find whether this problem 
is aS important as it appears from the 
limited investigations that have been made 
of it. To do this it may be necessary to 
call on brothers who are out in the field 
and willing to contribute data from their 


schools.—From News Letter published by 
Chi Chapter, Eugene, Oregon. 
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News From Here ond There 


The Epsilon Bulletin (lowa) has this 
interesting news note which we pass on in 
the hope that it may suggest an acceptable 
form of relief to other over-crowded sum- 
mer schools. ‘“The University has provided 
a splendid camping site for summer school 
students. The Kellogg school and grounds, 
which were purchased by the University, 
were arranged for camping purposes by 

utting in tent floors, fixing up study halls, 
installing shower baths, wiring for electric 
lighting, etc. A regular tent city grew up 
over night.” 

* * * 

E. E. Keener (Psi), President of the Fort 
Dearborn Alumnus Chapter, Director of 
Instructional Research, City of Chicago 
Public Schools, is inaugurating and editing 
the Educational Service Bulletin for the 
Chicago Public Schools. One of its avowed 
purposes is to keep the teachers in touch 
with the best professional literature, which 
is “sold” to them by short, pithy reviews 
and by leading quotations. The following 
statement is given in black face type, 
“Professional reading fosters an open mind; 
open-mindedness fosters a spirit of research; 
all these foster professional growth. Use 
the professional library.” 

In one number we find the following test. 
We suggest that you try it on yourself. 
“Thinking Test. Involving search and 
comparison of one’s stock of words and 
ideas. How long does it take you to com- 

lete it? Each blank space is to be filled 
by a word of five letters. Each word has 
the same and only the same letters of every 
other word. No word is used more than 
once. 

“Among the ——-— of Scotland green. 

“The — still wander at their will. 

“The hunter comes with — keen, 

“And ——— his arms with wish to kill. 

A man would sooner mean 

“To kill for sport than for his fill.” 


* * 


The November number of The University 
of Chicago Magazine, which is published by 
the Alumni Council, contains several items 
of news which will be of interest to Phi 
Delta Kappans. We are taking the liberty 
of reproducing two of these items. 


Tue Cost or HiGHER EpucaTIon 


In a recent address on “Where Free Edu- 
cation Should Stop If At All,” before the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Educational Institutions, meeting 
at the University, Professor Henry C. 
Morrison, of the School of Education, 
challenged the policy of free or partly free 
higher education for those who can or may 
become able to pay the entire cost. 

“We certainly cannot justify free educa- 
tion of children of wealthy familes,”’ Pro- 
fessor Morrison asserted, “‘As I see students 
drive up in elaborate automobiles I haven’t 
very much patience with the idea that they 
should be getting education at perhaps a 
third or half cost. It is not good for them; 
it is not good for the poor . ey and it is 
bad for the public.” 

A new basis for financing education, 
termed a “risk plan,’’ was advocated by 
Professor Morrison, by which the student 
would be evaluated as a risk and, after 
entrance on the selective admission plan, 
he would be given aid so that instead of 
“toiling eight hours in the loop and burning 
the midnight oil for a sort of college educa- 
tion” he could devote all of his college 
years to study. He would assume a definite 
obligation to pay the entire bill later if able. 

* * * 


ScHOoL ADMINISTRATORS MEET 


The American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars passed a resolution at their 
meeting of April, 1924, requesting the 
University of Chicago to offer a summer 
course that would give in more detail than 
could be possible in a short convention, the 

roper practice and procedure in a college 
office. In response to this 
resolution the University offered such a 
course the first term of the Summer Quarter 
of 1926. The University, in addition to 
the specified course, widened the scope of 
the program for the last week of the term 
to include an “institute for administrative 
officers of institutions of higher learning.” 
The response was almost nation wide and 
the enthusiasm shown for the results of the 
course and the institute was such that the 
University will repeat the program in the 


Summer Session of 1927. 
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During the week of the institute some 
seven sessions of fifty minutes each were 
held each day, similar subjects being 
assigned to the same hour. Technique of 
college surveys, orientation courses for 
freshmen, freshman week programs, duties 
of the registrar’s office, college financial 
problems, and general college administra- 
tive problems were some of the subjects 
that were brought under discussion. Pro- 
fessor F. W. Reeves, of the University of 
Kentucky, led the discussion on surveys, 
taking as his guide his own survey of the 
schools under the Church of the Disciples. 
President Eliot, of Purdue, Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, Dr. L. L. Thurston and Mr. Walter 
A. Payne, of the University of Chicago, and 
Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, led the discussion on the 
activities of the registrar’s office. Budgets 
and finance were discussed under the 
leadership of President Eliot, Raymond N. 
Ball, treasurer of the University of Roch- 
ester, and Mr. N. C. Plimpton, auditor of 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Samuel P. 
Capon, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, led the administrators sessions. 
One hundred and twenty persons, repre- 
senting eighty-three different colleges, at- 
tended the institute. Among these were 
22 college or university presidents, 27 deans, 
31 registrars, 12 financial officers, and 28 
others representing various branches of 
college administrative work. One remark- 
able feature showing the splendid interest 
was the unbroken attendance at every 
session during the entire week in spite of 
record-breaking hot weather. 


* * ** 


Have you read Education as a Career, in 
the November number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association? The fol- 
lowing lines are quoted from that editorial, 
which is written by Joy E. Morgan. “‘Teach- 
ers are the largest public service group in 
modern society. . . . Education is not only 
the most numerous profession in modern 
society; it is the greatest in other ways. 
No child can afford not to consider its 
possibilities as a career. No vocational 
counsellor can afford to ignore it. No wise 
egos will overlook its enduring values. 

© genuine master of statecraft will fail to 
see the need for attracting into teaching the 


_ best minds and hearts of every generation.” 


* * * 


A Report of the State-Wide Remedial 
Survey in English Composition in Oklahoma 
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—1925-1926 was recently circulated by the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Oklahoma. The report is entitled ‘“Liftin 

a State Out of the Mire of Wretche 

English.” Following the report of the 
National English Survey of 1924, which 
placed Oklahoma in rank 33 among 40 
states co-operating in the survey, the 
Extension Eivisien of the University of 
Oklahoma undertook a state-wide program 
of remedial instructicn in English Compo- 
sition. The results achieved among the 
264 school systems which enrolled 35,400 
pupils in the undertaking were far above 
the results secured in the original survey. 
The survey and remedial instruction is 
continued during the year 1926-1927 and 
the school people all over the state are 
being urged to co-operate. J. W. Shepherd 
(Mu), who is directing the undertaking, 
Says in an announcement which is a part 
of the survey report, “Let’s work con- 
certedly and consistently on this matter of 
wretched English in Oklahoma until we 
get all of our high schools to the point of 
turning out seniors who can sci 300 and 
punctuate their sentences with at least 
some degree of correctness and who use 
correct grammar and who know something 
about sentence structure.” 

* * 

Newton H. Carman (Zeta), recently 
returned from Swatow, China, sends in 
this news squib regarding the Mission 
Schools in China. “In spite of a certain 
amount of Anti-foreign and Anti-Christian 
propaganda, varying greatly in different 
places, most American Mission Schools are 
carrying on their work. In some schools it 
has been thought wise to voluntarily limit 
the enrollment, with a view to emphsizin 
the Christian character of the schools. an 
of keeping out those elements most likely 
to cause trouble or to be most receptive to 
harmful propaganda of various kinds. In 
some sections, British schools have not yet 
re-opened since their suspension following 
the troubles of the summer of 1926. In 
other sections they have carried on without 
interruption. 

“Many mission schools have already 
formed the definite policy of placing 
qualified Chinese as principals and execu- 
tives wherever possible. The strong nation- 
alistic trend throughout the nation has 
speeded up this process considerably and 
will probably result in greater confidence in 
these schools where properly qualified 
native leadership is secured. 
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“An interesting illustration of the effect 
of this ‘New Nationalism’ upon missionary 
work was shown in the so-called ‘Declara- 
tion of Independence’ by the Ling Tong 
Baptist Association at Swatow. The mis- 
sionaries showed their hearty interest in 
this step, which took place in the summer 
of 1925, and the new organization has been 
making excellent progress since that time. 
The missionaries have been asked to act as 
advisors and, as such, their advice and 
co-operation seems to have been warmly 
appreciated. Dr. K. I. Tai, recently 
returned from the University of Chicago, 
is the newly elected Executive Secretary 
of the Ling Tong Baptist Council.” 

* * * 


Note the following news item from the 
University of Pittsburgh School of Educa- 
tion Journal: 

“The Cathedral of Learning of the 
University of Pittsburgh is now in process 
of construction. Excavation for the funda- 
tion began formally Monday, September 27. 
The present plan is the result of four years 
of careful study and it now meets the 
approval of experts in all phases of archi- 
tecture. To Chancellor Bowman is due the 
credit for conceiving the idea of an educa- 
tional building which shall symbolize the 
intellectual albiveinette back of the ma- 
terial progress of this city. While the 
building will be unique among eduational 
edifices, it is designed for economy and 
service.” 

* * * 

The Alumni Bulletin of Temple Univer- 
sity is issuing a “Call to Arms” in their 
nation-wide campaign for $20,000,000. 
$5,000,000 of which is the initial quota 
alloted to the citizens of Philadelphia. The 
object of the campaign is to provide for 
further expansion, further equipment, and 
additional endowment of the institution. 
The proposed new sky-scraper building 
group will be financed by the gifts of the 
citizens of Philadelphia. This Temple of 
Learning will serve as a memorial to the 
late Dr. Russel H. Conwell, Founder of the 
University. 

* * 

Character and Science is the title of an 
article in the October issue of the Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
which was written by Edwin D. Starbuck. 
This is the first of a series of similar articles 
to be published in the Journal this year. 
This article and the series is introduced by 
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the following question and answer, “Can 
the study of character and of character 
education become a science? The most 
convincing answer to this question is that 
scores of the best trained minds in educa- 
tion, in school systems, and in personnel 
work are turning their attention in this 
direction. Many are devoting their lives 
to it. These men and women are well 
schooled in the ways of science. Their 
conduct means a conviction that this field 
of research will open up and the conviction 
denotes that they are already on the track 
of a technic for the mastery of this most 
important fact of nature—personality, its 
nature and development—at the same time 
most intricate, subtle, and inaccessible of 
all phenomena.” 

he report of the Character Education 
Committee of the N. E. A. (Dr. E. D. 
Starbuck, Chairman) was recently pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of 
Education. This report contains an exten- 
sive classified bibliography on Character 
Education. Bulletin No 7, 1926. 


* 


Enos L. Keezel (Zeta) is following in 
the footsteps of Don C. Rogers (Epsilon) 
as Special Secretary of the Chicago Princi- 
pal’s Club. Mr. Keezel is also the newly 
elected secretary of the Fort Dearborn 
Chapter (Alumnus Nu) of Phi Deta Kappa. 
Phi Delta Kappans may reach him at 31s 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

* * * 

Alpha-Eta Chapter at Temple Univer- 
sity was recently addressed by Professor 
Wren Grinisted, Acting Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsylvania, 
on the subject “The Obligations of Schools 
of Education to Those Students Who Leave 
the Teaching Profession for Other Fields 
of Activity.” Professor Grinisted empha- 
sized the need of curricula adjustment to 
meet this situation. 

* * * 

Alumnus Iota Chapter sends us _ the 
following announcement of a program given 
on November 20 as part of the South Dakota 
Education Association program. Character 
Education was given special consideration 
in the association program and Phi Delta 
Kappa was invited to present the first 
program of the convention in the form of a 
symposium on Character Education. Six 
reports and brief discussions were given by 
South Dakota members of the fraternity, 
which were followed by a period of free 
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discussion from the floor by members, 
visitors, and guests. This open house 
program, under the auspices of the fra- 
ternity, is certainly commendable. We 
are glad to know that the Education 
Association of South Dakota has seen fit to 


give Phi Delta Kappa ouch a prominent. 


place on its program. 


Pui Detta Kappa ProGRAM 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
I. (a) P. D. K. and Its Interest in Research 
(b) Need for Scientific Study and State- 
ment in the Field of Character 
and Religious Education 
. HiGcBIE 


IJ. (a) Principles Basic to a Consideration 
of and Religious Edu- 
(b) Brief Report on Character Educa- 
tion in South Dakota 
E. K. HILLBRAND 


III. Character Values Within the Regular 


Curriculum and _ Extra-Curricular 


Work 
A. J. Lane 


IV. Week-Day Religious Education in 
South Dakota—Examples and 
Critique 

J. C. Linpsey 


V. Outstanding Contributions From Other 
States: 
(a) Character Education 
S. B. Nissen 


(b) Religious Education 
S. W. JoHNson 


VI. Proposal and General Discussion of a 
ossible Resolution or Set of Reso- 
lutions as a Basis for Procedure in 
South Dakota 
C. Hay 


* * 


The Alpha Chapter summer news letter 
has this interestiog comment by the faculty 
sponsor. ‘We at Indiana may properly 
claim that we come to the ‘Mecca’ of ‘Phi 
Delta Kappanism,’ to the place where the 
fraternity was born, to Alpha Chapter! To 
us is presented a real challenge! Can we 
meet it? Will we meet it? Shall Alpha 
Chapter (the leader in the inception of this 
great fraternity organized to promote a real 
professionalization of education) continue 
its leadership by virile, sincere, professional 
activities test will stimulate, not only 
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members of our own Chapter, but also 
other Chapters to better leadership, more 
careful and useable research, and more far- 
reaching and constructive educational serv- 
ice?” The challenge which has been pre- 
sented to Alpha Chaseee by their faculty 
— commands the attention of every 
chapter and, from Alpha to Omega, the 
fraternity should be stirred to increased 
loyalty and activity. 
* * * 


ha-Mu Chapter at Colorado State 
Teachers College was installed on April 23, 
1926, by the national historian, Rudolph 
Lindquist, of the University of California, 
assisted by Homer Smith, of the University 
of Minnesota, national deputy, and twenty- 
one alumni members from the immediate 
vicinity. There were thirteen members of 
the newly installed chapter to which ten 
were added in the summer session; two 
additional names were added by transfer; 
and thirteen new members were added by 
initiation on November 29. Alpha-Mu 
Chapter certainly is a Bibs institution. 

* 


“American Citizenshi a Bible 
Readin Course for some Day of the 
School Year,” is the title of a twenty-four 
page bocklet received by the Phi Delta 
Kappan recently. A. E. Winship says of 
the booklet, “This outline for brief daily 
Bible reading in the school is the first 
adequate suggestion for the use of the Bible 
in magnifying American citizenship.”’ This 
booklet will doubtless be of considerable 
interest to those who are interested in 
Character Education. Ray S. Erlandson 
is the author of the book. Free copies are 
being distributed to schools desiring a copy 
for their libraries. Teachers or school 
officials may write directly to the John 
Rudin & Company, Inc., 1018-1024 South 
Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Teachers College a gift of 
$100,000, made by Mrs. Richard M. Hoe, 
was announced. This gift is for the purpose 
of endowing a professorship in education, to 
be known as the “Richard March Hoe 
Professorship,” as a memorial to her hus- 
band. Mr. Fioe was a member of the Board 


a from 1914 until his death in 
1925. 

At the same meeting Mr. Valentine E. 
Macy, a son of Mr. V. Everett Macy, 
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Chairman of the Board of Trustees, was 
elected a Trustee of Teachers College. 
The Trustees granted the request of 
Professor George A. Coe to be retired from 
active service on February 1, 1927. Pro- 
fessor Coe is known throughout the country 


as the author of ‘“‘What Ails Our Youth.”’ 


* * * 


Xi Chapter, University of Pittsburgh, 
has ublished a neat four-page folder in 
which the program for the year is outlined. 
The program contains a list of officers for 
the year and a list of the permanent com- 
mittees, as well as a statement of the meeting 
place. The program for the rest of the year 
is as follows: 

January 15, 1927, 6:30 o’clock—Dinner and 
Initiation. 

February 19, 1927, 6:30 o’clock—Dinner and 
address on “Modern Retailing Methods,” 
by H. M. Phifer, Manager Joseph HorneCo. 

March 19, 1927, 6:30 o’clock—Dinner and 
“Reports from Chapter Members on 
Current Research Work.” 

April 16, 1927, 6:30 o’clock—Dinner and 
Initiation with a Report by the Chapter 
Historian. 


Alumnus Mu Installed 


On Tuesday evening, October 12, Alum- 
nus Mu was formally installed. This new 
alumnus chapter was organized October 29, 
1925; the petition for the charter was filed 
November 10 and was placed before the 
chapter April 13, 1926. jewel members 
signed the charter. The officers were: 
Thos. J. Breitwieser, President, W. E. 
Wagoner, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The group was made up of brothers who 
are on the faculty of The Ball Teachers 
College and brothers who are engaged in 
the public schools in the eastern part of 
Indiana. During the remainder of the year, 
meetings were held monthly. At each of 
these meetings an original study was 
reported by some member, thus “carrying 
on” one of the fundamentals of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

he charter members were as follows: 
Fred J. Breeze, Thos. J. Breitwieser, Paul 
Buroker, Benjamin J. Burris, Don L. Essex, 
Harry N. Fitch, Clifford C. French, John 
M. French, E. J. Llewelyn, John V. Maier, 
Floyd Miner, L. A. Pittenger, L. Edgar 
Rogers, R. E. Swindler, Clem O. Thompson, 
R. H. Valentine, W. E. Wagoner, and L. H. 
Whitcraft. During the summer two mem- 
bers withdrew—Bro. Breitwieser, formerly 


Dean of Ball Teachers College, going to 
the Stroudsburg Normal School, Strouds- 
burg, Pa., and Bro. Swindler, Associate 

Professor of History, becoming head of the 

Department of History, Lynchburg College, 

Lynchburg, Va. 

The installation program was held at the 
cafeteria of the Bali Teachers College. The 
program follows: 

Dinner 

Welcome to Our Campus—President B. J. 
Burris. 

Greetings from the Colleges of the State— 
Letters were read from brothers located 
at Hanover, Butler, Evansville, Purdue 
University. Dean F. S. Bogardus brought 

reetings from the Terre Haute Normal 

School. 

Letters. from Dr. C. H. Judd, Dean W. S. 
Gray, Dean Russell and President William 
Lowe Bryan were read. 


Alpha Chapter—Represented by Dr. Carl 
G. F. Franzen and President J. W. Jones. 
Address—Dr. Lewis W. Williams, National 

President. 

Twenty-four members were present to 
help make the occasion one long to be 
remembered. Brother Williams did credit 
to himself and honor to the fraternity in a 
splendid word picture of “The Teacher.” 

Others present were: Fred J. Breeze, 
Alpha, Head Department of Science, Ball 
Teachers College; Paul Buroker, Alpha, 
Principal of High School, Montpelier, Ind.; 
Eugene B. Butler, Alpha, Assistant State 
School Inspector, Indianapolis, Ind.; Don 
L. Essex, Alpha, Superintendent of Schools, 
Daleville, Ind.; Clifford Cleo French, Alpha, 


Principal of the Gaston, Indiana, Schools; 


Schools at New Castle, Ind.; John V. 
Maier, Alpha, Principal of Royerton Schools; 
Floyd H. Miner, Alpha, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pendleton, Ind.; L. E. Rogers, 
Alpha, Superintendent of Schools, Knights- 
town, Ind.; Roy R. Roudebush, Alpha, 
Assistant State Superintendent; Dale Rus- 
sell, Alpha, Statistician State Department 
of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
R. H. Valentine, Alpha, Principal of High 
School, New Castle, Ind.; W. F. Vogel, 
Alpha, Director Teacher Training and 
Licensing, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. 
Wagoner, Alpha, Secretary-Registrar, Ball 
Teachers College; Harry N. Fitch, Beta, 
Head of the Department of Education and 
Director of Teacher Training, Ball Teachers 
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College; Emmett Ellis, Delta, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, Ball Teachers 
College; Clem O. Thompson, Zeta, Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, Ball Teach- 
ers College; L. H. Whitcraft, Zeta, Professor 
of Mathematics and Head of the Depart- 
ment, Ball Teachers College; Ira W. Con- 
nor, Phi, Principal of Kirklin Schools, 


Kirklin, Ind. 


The program committee for the present 
year has set up a series of problems which 
are of mutual interest to the men in the 
field and to the members of the College 


‘faculty. It is the hope of the group that we 


may live up to Dr. Judd’s ideal for such 
organizations as expressed in his most 
welcome letter to the meeting, in which he 
said, “I feel sure that the teacher’s colleges 
of this country ought to take and will take 
in the future a much larger part in educa- 
tional research than they have in the past. 
I feel sure also that when a group of Phi 
Delta Kappa men organize themselves into 
a chapter they can promote research work 
in the school systems located near the 
chapter.” 


Committee in charge of the installation 
program: R. H. Valentine, Don L. Essex, 
Clem O. Thompson, Chairman. 

* * * 


Arkansas Phi Delta Kappans assembling 
in Little Rock on the occasion of the recent 
Arkansas Education Association annual 
meeting, enjoyed a_ get-together in the 
form of a breakfast. Out of a total member- 
ship of thirty-one in the state, twenty-four 
were present. Dr. Shelton Phelps (Psi) 
was the honor guest and made the only 
address of the occasion. J. E. Windrow 
(Psi), President of Peabody College Alumni, 
was also a guest of the meeting. Eight 
chapters were represented in this gathering, 
although half of the attendance represented 
Psi Chapter.— Reported by C. M. Hirst (Psi), 
Little Rock. 

+ * * 


The third annual Phi Delta Kappa break- 
fast of the Louisiana group of the fraternity 
was held at the Bentley Hotel in Alexandria, 
on Friday morning, Mcosiahios 19, during 
the sessions of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association. Seventeen of the brothers 
were present, representing five different 
chapters. These breakfasts are informal 
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affairs and are marked by a spirit of fine 
fellowship. T. D. Martin (Beta) of the 
Washington office of the National Education 
Association was a special guest.—Reported 
by Irving P. Foote (Psi), Baton Rouge. 


* * * 


Alpha-lota Chapter has just supplied us 
with a list of theses written in 1925-1926. 
The copy arrived too late for insertion in 
the proper place and we include it here with 
apologies to the chapter. Of the fourteen 
theses listed, including one for the Ph.D., 
not one is to be coodiead to Phi Delta Kappa, 
due, doubtless, to the youth of the chapter. 
The theses are on topics as follows: 


Ph.D. “‘The Educational Philosophy of 
Thomas Davidson.” 

M.A. “The Influence of Locke upon 
Rousseau and His Philosophy of Educa- 
tion.” 


M.A. “Difference in Color Preference in 
Two to Three-Year-Old White and Colored 
Children.” 

M.A. “Mental Ability and Scholastic 
Attainment of 108 Colored High School 
Students and 40 College Freshmen as 
Revealed by Standardized Tests.” 

M.A. ‘Geography Test for Grades Four 
to Six.” 

M.A. “Provisions for Prolonged Oppor- 
tunities for the Education of the Superior 
Child of Poor Parentage.” 


M.A. “The Conditioned Reflex in Its 


Educational Significance.” 


M.A. “The Lancastrian System of In- 
struction in Cincinnati.” 


M.A. “The Teaching of History.” 
M.A. “The Psychology and Develop- 


ment of Ideals.” 


M.A. “Contribution of Social Case His- 
tories to the Psychology of Suggestibility.” 


M.A. “The Full-Time Vocational School 
as a Type of School Organization.” 


M.A. “A Standardized Geometry Test.” 
M.A. “The Evolution of the High School 


Curriculum in Cincinnati.” 
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The Constitution and 

The Ritual (long form)... 

Shingles. 
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Volume III. 


25 


Volume VII 

Single Numbers of the National Magazine: 
Volume II, No. 4 (Directory, wires 
Volume VI, No. 6 
Other Numbers... 


Chapter Supplies 


Individual Account of Members, each 


Jewelry 


Following is a description of the styles 
of pin provided for by the National 
Laws. The prices as published were 
established by the Ninth Council and 
ratified by the Chapters. 


The Constitution provides that each initiate 
must be furnished a pin (No. 1) by his 
Chapter, free of cost to him, and that the pin 
must be purchased through the National 
Secretary. 


Small, plain. Net price 


$4.00. 


Small, jeweled — set 
with three half-pearls in 
the bar of the “Phi.” 
Net price $5.00. Extra 
price to initiates, $1.00. 


Large, acing Net price 


$6.00. xtra price to 
initiates, $2.00. 


Large, jeweled — set 
with ten half-pearls in 
the “Phi.” Net price 
$8.00. Extra price to 
initiates, $4.00. 


A supply of each pin is carried in stock 
in the office of the National Secretary. 


Engraving of Initials. There is an extra 
charge for this service of ten (10) cents 
per letter. Engraving of initials will 
cause a delay of several days in making 
shipment. 


Special Styles will be quoted upon re- 
quest; but it is urged that members choose 
one of the four official pins described above. 


Send 


Always order by pin number. 
remittance with order. 


Send orders to Clayton R. Wise, 10403 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Service Key 


The Service Key is of 14-carat 
gold and is very attractive. It 
may be purchased by any man 
who meets the requirements of 
the By-Laws, Article V. Orders 
may be placed only through the 
secretary of the local chapter. 
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» University High 
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Minnesota. 
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Room 210, Education 
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University of California, Ber 


of Texas 
Garlin, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
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of Washington 
L. J. Neidert, Secretary, Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


*X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Secretar 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsbu 


gdon, Secretary, Station “A,” University 
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of Illinois 
H. Ojemann, Secretary, University High School, 
Illinois. 


» State Hall, Uni- 
ylvania. 


Ruo—New York 
Ira M. Gast, Secretary, 39 Myrtle Street, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 


*S1cMa—Ohio State University 
H. A. Edgerton Secretary, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tau—University of Pennsylvan 
. H. Schoell, Secretary, ‘it North 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, lvania. 


University 
Leong «| Chapler, Secretary, Acacia House, Evans- 
ton, 


Pxai—University of Wisconsin 

R. V. Young, Secretary, Box No. 100, Bas- 
com Hall, niversity of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


. Hutchinson, ry, Box No. 212, Peabody 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*Cu1—University of Oregon 
F. F. P Powers, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
Oregon. 


versity of Oregon, Eugene, 


*OmeGa—University of Michigan 
Theodore Hornberger, 
Universiry of Michigan, Ann Ar gaa 

*AcpHa-ALPHA—University of Oklahoma 

Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty > 
chanet, University of O klahoma, Norman, Ok Okla- 


Avpaa-Beta—University of Vi 
Daniels, Secretary, 


Hall, Room D, 
University of Virginia, University, 


Virginia. 


College of vag, 
Harold Belknap, Secretary, Box No. "HiT, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 


State Agricultural College 
4 F. Fleenor, Secretary, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


of Southern California 
M. M. Thompson, Secretary Ceivonsy of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California. 


Avpna-Zeta—University of Arizona 
H. oore, Secretary. College of Education, 
Bin A, University Station, Tucson, Arizona. 


Universi 
p North 6th Street 


ennsyl vania. 


of North Da 
N. B. Knapp, Secretary, 1313 ede aoe! Avenue, 
Grand Forks, North akota. 


*Acpna-lota—University of Cincinnati 
ohn Downer, Secretary, Room No. 14, McMicken 
all, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


of T. 
Harris, Secretary, Box ‘No. 418 4181, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


*Atpna-Lamapa—Boston University 
ose Onate, Secretary, os Boylston Street, School 


of Boston, ass. 


Seste ‘Teachers College 
Wilford H. Woody, Secretary, Colorado State 
Teachers College, y, Colorado. 
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How Big Is Your Task? 


Edgar Mendenhall 


How big is your task, O teacher? 
How big is your task? you inquire? 
It’s as big as the arched sky above you; 
Yea, it touches the studded vault’s fire. 


How big is your task? you repeat it? 

How big is your task? Still in doubt? 
It’s a torch in eternity’s pageant; 

*Twill blaze when heaven’s orbs are burnt 
out. 


How big is your task, O teacher? 
Once more before parting you seek? 
Pray the Sage of the sages to fathom; 

The reach of man’s mind is too weak. 


Have you sent the change of address notice to the office of 
the National Secretary and to your chapter Secretary? 


